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_ gAiscellanies. 


TUE LAST DAY. 
[ Anonymous. } 
of change appeared ; to every man 
day seemed asthe past. From noontide path 
‘up looked gloriously on earth, and all 
genes of giddy folly sniled secure. 
seddenly, alas, fair Earth‘ the sun 
in darkness, and his beams returned 
Throne of God ; and over all 
Teme night, mvonless and starlees night. 
ase stood Still ;—the goas and rivers stood, 
githe wilds’; and every living thing. 
eomect, that like a.giant wrotb, 
impetuously, as ecized, at once, 
frost with all his hoary locks, 
gill, and beasts of every kind stood still; 
and dreadfal silence reigned alone ! 
dig imevery breast ; and on ajl men 
os eft trembling ;—nonc to his neighbor spoke ; 
. shought not of wife ; nor of her child 
— . qv friend of friend ; nor fue of fue. 
orrihle suspense pil mortals stuod ; 
sethey stood, and litened, chariots were freagd 
in heaven ; revealed in flaming fires. 
»gngel of God appeared im st ‘rre vast, =, 


ae a ee 


cessive labor,he burnt his notes,bisextracts, 
and his manuscripts on law, and on the 
history of Switzerland, that he might de- 
vote himse!f to rural economy. He ac- 
quired a speculative and jreetical acquain- 
. | tance in this art ; and he sold his patrimo- 
ny, to buy a small piece uf land, which he 
named Newhof, in the canton of Argovie ; 
there, he began his course of agriculture, 
at the age of twenty-two. His marriage 
with Mile. Schoulthess, daughter of a mer- 
chant at Zurich, caused him to take a share 
in a cotton manufactory, to which he in- 
tently applied himself. His new manser 
of life, both agricultural and mechanical, 
showed himw the debasement of the moral 
and intellectual state of the peaple ; Lis 
heart was moved with pity, and from that 
moment he resolved to meliorate, es much 
as was in his power, that condition, which 
ia the alnrost-incurable faultof our modern 


of public affairs, the directory did not re- 
move their protection ; they let out to him, 
the chateau of Berthoud, in the canton of 
Berne, at a lowprice, and also the domain, 
which was connected with it. In that 
place, Pestalvzzi re-organized his institu- 
tion, whieh prospered under the protection 
of government and the assistance of MM. 
Kaust, de Neiperre, and many other per- 
sons, who labored with him; they were 
worthy of their chief, some of them his 
own pupils, who seemed born to compre- 
Lend his ideag, and to sympathise with his 
soul. 

In 1804, the institution was removed, 
firet to Munchen-Bouchsee; and after- 
wards, in the same year, to Yverdun, a city 
in the canton of Vaud, which generously 
offered, for this useful design, its immense 
chateau, and its gardens ; there the institu- 
tion of Pestalozzi received, in the space of 


lozzi, althongh it does in most cases; dur- 

ing bis life he had already exercised a pow- 

erful influewce over education. Jt is not! 
to be expected that we should here give a 

complete idea of that which was called his 

method, and which we shall call his Sys- 

tem of Education. It will be sufficient to 

show its worth, if a few of its most prom- 

inent features are related. 

Desiring to raise to the rank of human 
beings, the lower classes, who are com- 
monly the dullest in their understandings, 
he first applied himself to develope their 
human faculties. His principal design, in 
regard to the understanding, was to put 
ip practice amongst the people, within the 
limits preecribed by nature, that truly wise 
remark of Montaigne: “1 should prefer 
tohuve my pupil possecs a head well made, 
rather than one well filled.” In regard to 
mosality-he followed an analogous method ; 


and experience will teach us or our children 
what he really has done. 7 

Jn this respect, as in others, we live 
too near the time, when his active ge- 
hius gave a new impulse to bis ideas on in- 
struction, to perceive and embrace, at once, 
the wholesphere of its ection. But we do 
not hesitate to say, that the labors of Pesta- 
lozzi make a new era iwthe history of edu- sof genius. "There were twocharacteristica 
cation ; that this extraordinary man has {of his, which inclined hia especially to 
laiddowna principle, the points of which | voniny than pride, ———— 
future generations will reap, and some de- | facility in composition ard in speaking, 
velopments of which the present genera- {made labor unnecessary to bim for any 
tion hag seen, without always knowing to | casional display. As soon, therefore, as 
What principle it ought to ascribe them. 


he began to appear at the bar, his nimbi- 
_ ‘ : tion teok a wrong turn. Instead of pro- 
Zhe opinions which Pestalozzi has pursued | r 
daring his whole life, and to wiich be has 


Jecting » scheme of study and exertion, res 
quicing the utmost efforts of his industry 
faithfully applied himselt, nowwithstanding 
the mistakes and sad trials he has ‘experi- 


end talent to accomplish it, but promising 
enced, are not like those opintons whith die 


: On this subject, Mr. Crafta laboured nie 
{aera fatal delusion. We have (requemly 
heard him express it ap his dehherate 
Spinion, that a profound knowledge of the 
law was guite unnecessary hare. Tnatead, 
therefore, of sitting down to acquire it by 
severe and unremitied etudy—the oni 
price at which itcan be had—he ridicule 
those who did so, as mere plodders that had 
forfeited all claim to the repuration of men 


hin at the end uf a tew years, a complete 
and triumphant and permanent suceess, 
‘he ujined always at immediate effect, and 


1; and lifting up his han. high, * 

Hie that lives forever, swore, |. .t ‘Timé- 
be no more. Throughout, creation heard, 

rivers, lakes, and seas, and woods ; 
ing waste and cujivated vale— 

aa cave, and ancient hill, and every rock, 

;, cath, arrested in her wonted path, 

amebby the lifted axe, when nought 


societies, aud the. result of their mournful 
and deplorable negligence. In 1775, he 
furmed from his own property, an inatitu- 
tion for the instruction of poor and desert- 
ed children. He soon saw himself_sur- 


a few years, several changes. It wes first 
raised to a high degree of celebrity, by the 
management of its philanthropic instruct- 
ers ; then, harassed by its own dissensions 
and by the pride and the pretensions gf 
selfish and irritated men ; afterwards, shak- 


he did mot seek to give ‘his pupil actual 
knowledge, but endeavyred to put him in 
astate to acquire it. 
ing, singing, and the like, were not, with 
him, the object, but the means of de- 


Calculation, draw- 


with their authors ; it isa uuble legacy be- 
queathed w humanity. — 
Jn 1219, Pes alozzi Hegen to publish his 
works, the produce of which, he designed 
for the foundation of a school for poor chil- 
dren. Wewilishow the contents of the 
volumes we have before us. 


the fleeting delusive applauses of the days 
Tis love of praize, inordinate at hast, wag 
tuus more and more inflamed «until it be- 
came en incurable disease. He thleght 
ho Jongerof the future. tt was the height 
of his ambition to pass for a man of.gening 
among “ the men of wit aud pleasure about 
town.” His fine talents were thus pros- 


veloping the fuculties ; the inost proper 
occasion to exercise the eye, the hand, the 
voice, the understanding, the faculty of 
comparing, abstracting, and of drawing 
inferences. 

It was not only the plan of Pestalezzi, to 
bring in use the powers of the child, but 
to do it in conformity to the progressive 
method of nature, not forgetting any im- 
mediate steps, so commonly neglected in 
systems of education. We refer, in this 
respect, to divers writings, published on 
his method, by one of his partners, who 
had chosen the philosophical part, and was 
at the sane time the warmest of his for- 
mer friends; M. Nieperer, now princi- 
pal of an institution for young ladies at 
Yverdun.(2) 

No person has, perhaps, explained pre- 
cisely what was really new in the princi- 
ples and in the system of Pestalozzi, and 
also in the idea and the organization of his 
institution. (See Schliessliehe Rochtferti- 
gung des Pestalozzischen Instituis gegen 
seine Verleumder. Justification of the lu- 
stitution of Pestalozzi, against its oppos- 
ers.) This work, besides many others by 
the same person, will fully instruct us in 
the great metaphysical views, which serv- 
ed Pestalozzi as his guide ; the litle we 
have said does not entirely show, although 
it has partly declared, that Pestalozzi had 
takemthestudy of the human understand- 
ing, as the basis of the science, which 
guides the development of its faculties ; far 
different, in this respect, from those men, 
who make the whole art of teaching con- 
sist in the acquisition of knowledge more 
or less abstract; and who consider the hu- 
man mind, rather asa storehouse of ideas, 
collected front without, than as the proper 
object and final end of education. This 
point of view makes a great distance, be- 
tween the system of Pestaiuzzi and the 
Laneasterian method, although the popular 
philosophy of Zurich may be so intended, 
as toestablish mutual instruction, (but in 
families rather than in schools,) as well as 
to disseminate knowledge in the lower 
classes of society. Those persons, who 


roundéd by fifty little boys, of whom he 
was the father, protector and instructer. 
Pestalozzi, by bis own private means, 
maintained the noble enterprize. No one 
waa willing to accompany him, in the de- 
sign of making human beings from chil- 
dren, who had been doomed to degrada- 
tion from the very cradle ; rarely did he 
find men, who could know the value of 
thet noble idea. Agriculture and manu- 
factures entered iuto his plan of education 
as means of employment, and as the con- 
‘tinuation of a course, useful to children, 
who were once destined to poverty. For 
the success of his institution, it was nec- 
essary to gain resources ; but this was not 
dove. Pestalozzi wasa man of a lofty imag- 
ination and genius, but he did not carry 
his plans into execution. Nature seems 
to require, inthe mind of each individual, 
as well as in society, a separation of pow- 
ers ; rarely is it found, that talent and the 
merit of execution, belong to him, who 
discovers the laws of society or of human 
nature. Unable to carry’ on the several 
steps of his plan, and victim of his own 
generosity, and too great reliance on him- 
self, Pestalozzi lost the greater part of his 
fortune, notwithstanding the simple man- 
ners and the frugal life, which he had in- 
troduced in his school, and-of which he 
himself was the pattern. 

This misfortune drew upon him the 
sneers of that numerous class of men, who 
are always ready to laugh at the devoted- 
ness, and to brand, with the name of pride 
or folly, the noble ideas, which geaius con- 
ceives or humanity iuspires. Nevertheless, 
Pestalozzi did not permit himself to be de- 
jected or afflicted at the loss he had expe- 
rienced, or by the scoffs of the cold and 
selfish. Deeply. convinced of the justice 
of his views, he was not faithless to them 
for a single moment, and though not able 
to realise the truth of them by practice, he 
declared them to the public, in his celebrat- 
ed work, entitled, Leonard and Gertrude, 
a kind of moral romance for the people, 
which would have been sufficient for the 
fame of the author, if fame had been the 


BB, card, in all her entrails deeply groaned. 
wsiveal crash was heard, as if 
a oſ nature broke, and al) her dark 
failed ;—a deadly paleness sat 
face of man, and every heart — 
hill, and every knec his fellow smote. 
spoke ; none stirred; none wept ; for horror held 
onless, and fettercd every tongue. 
o’er all the nations silence fell ; 
in the heavens, robed in excessive light, 
drove the thick of darkness far aside, 
aie walked with penetration keenly tl.rough all 
mie dodes of men, another angel stood, : 
er the trump of God. Awafre, ye dead! 
ed, ye living ! and put on the garb 
ality! Awake! arise ! 
of judgment comes. This said the voice ;— 
Maence, ‘rom eternity that slept 
Meal the sphere of the creating word, 
‘Ma athe noise of ‘Time, awakened, heard. 
heard, and earth, and farthest hell through all 
re ngions of despair ;—the ear of Death 
and the sleep that for so lung a night 
od on his leaden eyelids, fled ;—and all 
dead awoke, and all the living changed. 
Ma men, that on their staff, bending had leaned, 
and frail ; or sat, benumbed with age, 
listlessness ripe for the grave, 
taoagh their sluggish veins and withered limbs 
tgs flow ;*the wrinkled face grew smooth ; 
ebead that time had razorcd bare, 
bahy locks ; and as his son in prime - 
b and youth, the aged father stood. 
herself, the mother saw het son © 
and suddenly put on the form 
;—and the wretch that begging sat 
, d:formed, at corner of the way, 
1 of bis crutch, in joint and limb 
complete ;—and he that on the bed 
al sickness, worn with sore distress, 
Pprea:hing forth his sovl to death, felt now 
ide of life and vigor rushing back ; 
oking up, behel:t his weeping wife, 
ter fond, that o’er him bending stooped 
» his eyes ;—the frantic madman too, 
confused brain reason had lost 
ay, long drives at random to and fro, 
ober, and his manacies fell off. 
ly sheeted corpse arose, and stared 
ose who dressed it ;—and the coffined dead, 
men weré bearing to the tomb—awoke, 
an mingled with their friends ;—end armies, which 
ump surprised, met in the furious shock 
e, aw the blecding ranks, new fallen, 
at once, and to their ghastly cheeks 
mthe stream of life in healthy fow. 
anatomist, with all his band 
mbdisciples, oer the subject hung, 
ely hewed fs way through bones 
of the sacred human form, 


titutod and perverted. They were talked 
of by every body, and neglected by none 
but bim—the enfant gale—upon whom 
they had been lavished. Man, woman 
and child ran after Mr. Crafts’ society, re- 
peated his brilliant sallies, and laughed at 
bis witty jokes. He was universally caress- 
ed—but his admirers were “ hugging tise 
into snares.” He contracted a distaste for 
study —indeed, for all seriuns occupation. 
Whatever he was to do waa to be done 
quickly ; and he just reversed the maxim, 
** gal cito, si sat bene.” le began to boast 
lesz of the inerits of bis compositions, than 
of the facility with which he could throw 
them off, and to write and memorize an 
Ordinary oration in two or three days, soon 
appeared to him a greater exploit then to 
send forth a work worthy of being trane- 
mitted to posterity. Meanwhile, he be- 
came every day less capable in the mannage- 
ment of affairs, whether public or private 
—business which had long courted, now 
deserted him—those corruscations of a live- 
ly fancy whieh had delighted and dazzled 
in the youth, seemed to be out of place in 
the senator of mature years—his little 
stock of Knowledge, acquired almost ex- 
clusively by his early studies, was exhnust- 
ed—his exertions as an advocate cenred to 
be called for, because his opinions asa 
counsellor were not respected, and at the 
age of thirty-five, Mr. Crafts had already 
survived his hopes, his popularity and bis 


reputation. : 
ed 


[From English papers.] 

We have already annewneed the convies 
tion of Jane Scot for parricide, at the Lan-* , 
caster Assizes. On the evening her tister 
visited her inthe gaol. She received her 
with appurent cooliese. ‘The rister was 
much affected, and implored her to endeav- 
our by prayer to obtain the forgiveness © 
her sins,and particularly by confessing if she 
knew any thing relative to the sudden deaths 
of her (the sister’s) child, whieh bad attain- 
ed the age of eighteen months, about two 
yearsago. The wretched woman then ree 
plied —* Then I will tell thee all about it. 
When you quarrelled with me, I took the 
‘child out for a walk, and out of revenge to 
you 1 gave it some laudauum, and killed it.” 
The child died very shortly efter it wae: 
brought home by the prisoner. and it wags 
supposed the child had died in «fit. She 
also confessed, that shorily ofier thie she 
formed the resolution of poisoning her own 
illegitimate child (asa man bad promised 
to murry her,) a fine buy about four years 
old ; that she went to the doetor’« at Pres- 


en to its very foundations, by the faults of 
an economical administration, which failed 
in its duty ; at Jast it was dissolved; an 
evil genius placed itself between the prin- 
cipal of the institution and those persons, 
who contributed to its prosperity. Pesta-, 
lozzi, cast down and dejected, relied con- 
filently on those more just, only to give 
himself up to a resignation, fatal to his 
work and hisrepose. We will not engage 
ourselves in the recital of the long and ob- 
stinate complaits, which have marked, 
accompanied and followed the rapid fall of 
the institution at Yverdun ; the age is too 
near, the men, the events, and the passions, 
to be certain of knowing the whole truth 
and presenting it without prejudice. The 
works, (1) on the opposite side, ha've lately 
been published; they comprehend docu- 
ments, which those can take advantage of, 
wko shall wish to write a history of the 
institution and system of Pestalozzi ; since 
the time will come, when we can examine 
and judge, with perfect impartiality, of the 
individuals and deeds, to. which, recollec- 
tions too recent, and passions not fully ex- 
tinguished, are still attached. 

In 1825, Pestalozzi retired to his estate 
at Nevhof, in Argovie; and M. Scumipt, 
who, under the name of the venerable old 
man, assisted him in the remains of the 
institution, was ardored by the government 
of the canton of Vaud, on some important 
account, to leave the country. Thus per- 
ished an institution, which in the last peri- 
od of its existence, had existed in name, 
more than in reality, and instead of which 
Pestalozzi had founded a school for the ed- 
ucation of poor girls. 

During his retirement in Argovie, Pesta- 
lozzi was chosen president of the Societe 
Helvetie d’ Olden, and took his seat in the 
session of 1826. This honor, bestowed 
upon the veteran philanthropist, is the true 
expression, from the generous Swiss, of 
the feelings devoted to him, for the services 
he had rendered humantty, The public 
gratitude did not inquire, if rigorous jus- 
tice would have :mputed to him the cause 


Vols. 1—4, (1819, 1820) Leonard and Ger- 
trude, third edition. 

Vol.5, (1820) The method in which Ger- 
trude instructed her children, or directions to 
make mothers the instructers of their chil- | 
dren. 

Vol. 6, (1820) To the innocence, to the un- 
derstanding aydto the magnanimity of my 
country; addressed .with courage and hu- 
mility to his cotemporaries, and with faith 
and hope to posterity, by an old man, who, 
fatigued by the long struggles of his life, 
wisted, before he died, to place an offering’ 
of reconciliation onthe altar of humanity, 
andonthe altar of all the children of God. 

Vol.7,(1821) My researches in the method 
of nature in the education of the human race. 
On legislation and infanticide. 

Vol. 8. (1822) Continuation of the pre- 
ceding work :—On the principles of elemen- 
tury education ; a discourse pronounced be- 
fore the Swiss society of the friends of ed- 
yeatton, iv 1809. . 

Vol. 9, (1822) Several essays on education. 

Vol. 10, (1823) Figures for my alphabet, 
or for facilitating the development of the fac- 
ulty of reflection; these are popular and in- 
genious moral stories, ; 

Vol. 11. (1823) Views on the principles of 
Elementary Education, accompanied by some 
small writings and fragments on the design 
and histary of my labors. , 

Vol. 12. (1024) Christopher and Ettzadeth; 
second book for the people. 

In this collection which we possess, there 
are neither the Mother's Book, nor the four. 
elementary volumes for the application of 
the principles of the euthor. The volume 
entitled “ The design of my life,” concern- 
ing which there has been much dispute, 
is not found here. After this last work, 
Pestalozzi published a new volume, in 
which his friends discover his genius and 
mind. 











[From the Philadelphia Chrunicle.} 
SOUTEKERN REVIEW. : 

The second number o1 the Southern Re- 
view proves that 4 sufficient stock of talent 
and leartiing bave been engaged to con- 
tribute to its pages ; but tu obtain popu- 


Miniadjint, the wounded flesh grew up, 
the injured man awoke, j 
bands, and stood arrayed complete 
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@axtlity—forgiving scarce 
offered to his clay in death. 
i Was the hour, long wished for by the good, 
Jubilee to all - 
of bondage ; from the oppressor’s hand, 
ge of violence fell ; and from his back, 
d its stripes, the burden of the slave. 
WTICE OF THE LIFE OF PESTALOZZI, 
FROM THE FRENCH OF C. MONNARD. 


for the Gataxy from the Revue Encyclo- 
pedique.} 


nry Pestalozzi, who has acquired a 
tation throughout all Europe, by hia 
brs and researches, to advance the edu- 
ion of children, and of the lower class- 
society, was born the 12th of Jenua- 
1745, at Zurich, and died at Brougg, a 
on of Argovic, the 27th of February 
deep sense of the importance of. re- 
»tlove of justice, compassion for the 
aud a remarkable affection for the 
f, Were the conspicuous features of 





take the si 


object of a man, who, ever forgetful of 
himself, thought only of a chass of people, 
who partake but little either of fortune or 
society. 
Until the Helvetic revolution, none of 
the governments of the Swiss cantons, 
made avy exertions towards maintaining 
the a of Pestalozzi, nor did they 
against Lim. But in 1798, at 
the dawn of the new era, the Helvetic 
government, renouncing the interests of 
the cantons, and wishing to reinstate the 
uuhappy classes, who were thrown out of 
the protection of the law for moral and in- 
tellectual improvement, received, with ea- 
gerness, the man of genius, who had con- 
ceived the idea of raising the poor and la- 
boring people, from the humiliating and 
suffering state, in which they were held by 
the general indifference of the wurld. The 


of the greater part of those quarrels xhieh 
harrassed his old age, end which have cast 
ashade over the glory of his enterprise ; 
it wished only to preserve the remem- 
brance of his benefits. 

The excessive labors to which Pestalozzi 
devoted himsclf, towards the end of his 
life ; the continued troubles he experienc- 
ed ; and afterwards the events, which we 
have related, and at last the loss of his 
sleep, shortened his days, which would 
otherwise have been prolonged. He died 
the 27th of February, at Brougg, where he 
had been removed from his estate in Argo- 
vie. He was sick but avery few days, and 
although his pains, produced by a retention 
of urine, were very great, yet he bore them 
with wise calmness; he assembled his 
family “around him two days before his 
death, and discoursed with them nearly an 


have thought that they perceived an analo- 
gy between the two systems, appear to have 
observed, thatthe first is the metaphysical 
system of education, whilst the eécoud is 
only a simplified mode of instruction. The 
means, even, employed in the two methods, 
are entirely different ; as a writer, who is 
endowed with uncommon powers of view- 
ing philosophy, and whose friendship: I am 
honored with, has with justice observed, 
“ That the system of Pestalozzi, in seeking 
in the moral and intellectual faculties of the 
child the secret spring of its activity, and 
the source of its true progress, supposes, 
that there exists in the mind a power inde- 
pendent of exterior circumstances, and 
which has no need of their assistance. The 
Lancasterian system, on the contrary, em- 
ploys, in order to animate the pupil, motives 
and ideas, which are, perhaps, the work of 


larity much more variety wilbbe necessary. 
The article on the Constitution of the Unit 
ed States we have not bad leisure to read 
with sufficient attention to express an opin- 
ion on its merits. The Life of Wyttenbach 
is, to the classical student, little inferior to 
the most celebrated articles on similar sub- 
jects in the Quarterly Review, and con- 
tains some valuable remarks on self-edu- 
cation. The review of Dunlop’s Roman 
Literature is also good ; but one hundred 
and six pages on classical subjects are too 
much for a miscellany intended for general 
circulation. Percival’s Poems are review- 
ed with more taste and discrimination and 
in a spirit of more independent criticism, 
than we have before een applied to the 
examination of native productions. he 
Poet cannot do better than to follow the 
advice of his critic. The notice of the 
life and writings of the late Mr. Caarrs, of 
Charleston, is highly interesting. We ex- 
tract the following sketch of the melan- 
choly carelessness with which his talents 
were alloyed torunto waste. The pic- 
ture is instructive, and we have reason to 


ton, and procured an ounce of while potcder 
(arsenic,) and at tea-time, she said, Towmy 
Was sitting.at the table, and he cried ; she 
then kiesed him, and made him quiet ; that 
she then mixed the arsenic with some trea- 
cle, and gave ithim all! ‘Phat she then set 
him down in his chair, aud took her seat 
opposite to him, and watched him until 
what she called the glass came over his 


‘eyes, and he died shortly after. The thing 


made a stir at the time, but the wretched 
woman said that she was not taken up a- 
bout it, although many persons thought 
that all was not right. The prisoner stat- 
ed that she had been brought up ina sun- 
day School, but since the age of fourteen 
had led a most dissolute life ; at the age of 
fifteen she was seduced. She admits that 
her father and mother behaved olways with 
kindness towards her ; that she had robbed 
them of their property continually, and 
that she had reduced them, before having 
murdered them, to a state of great distress. 
She stated that she mixed arsenic in hot 
water, and then mixed meal with it, and 
made it into perridge, and gave it to her 


man, more than that of nature.(3) 

The systemof Pestalozzi would have 
been defective ina very important point, | 
if its author had not had in view, the in- 
struction of mothers, who are the first con- 


hour. 

Pestalozzi is no nrore ; his institution 
has ceased to exist ; but what he has done 
in the cause of humanity, will never per- 
ish. It seems that Providence is some- 


tind and character of Pestalozzi, to- 
of the calling he had received from 
His spirited and active mind first 
contentment in the study of lan- 


mother and father. They partook of it, and, 
as eoon asshe found they were poisoned, 
she ran for dirs. Grags. She admits the 
justness of her sentence, and also admits 
her erimes tobe numerous. When she 


believe it just. - 

“ We are arrived at the most important 
period of Mr. Craft's life—that whieb de- 
cided his fate. He was now of age—had 
been adynitted to the bar—was admired as 


horrors of war had ravaged the canton of 
Underwald ; a small, but heroic people had 
been partly exterminated, in defending 
their possessions against foreign invasion ; 
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At the age of eighteen, he relin- 
edthat design, with a view to study 
¥; but the bad success of once 
“ang, made him abandon this course 
life, to devote himself to jurisprudence. 
literary cssnys seemed to shew that 


*8 aman of-Jearning. Abook, which | 


much influence in several other 
of the world, The Emilia of J. 3. Ros- 
bvered to him his peculiar gen- 


many children were made orphans, and 
were left without a home, in the smoking 
ruins of their country. The government 
entrusted more than a hundred and fifty of 
these children to the care of Pestalozzi; 
and, by performing the duties of his office 
towards these, he reclaimed them Trom 
their state of nakedness and want. This 
first institution was established at Stanz, 
in a convent, which had been suppressed. 


times pleased to destroy the material part 
of the most noble designs, and only per- 
mits the principle te remain, in order to 
teach men to regard. great things only as 
imperishable, and not to place their hopes 
on ephemeral beings and transient acci- 
dents. The instrument of good may be 
destroyed, but the good still exists ; the 
man of genius may be taken away, but his 


fidants of the ideas of their children, and 
whom nature hae called to preside over the 
first developments of their sensibility and 
understanding. If Rosseau has implanted 
in so Many mothers the sentiments of their 
situation, Pestalozzi has instructed them in 
the exercise of their most. noble duties; 
many of his writings and particularly his 
admirable work, entitled, “ The method in 


a popular speaker—was esteemed and be- 
loved even by his political opponents—and, 
in addition to oll this,and whata thotough- 
paced lawyer would consider as insta 
omnium, “his business increased with a 
rapidity befcre unknown at our bar.” How 
ia it to be accounted for, that with a!l these 
advantages, natural and subsidiary, Mr. 
Crafts never attained to any eminence in 
his prevessivn, and that even in public life, 


had.confessed these horrible details to the 
Rev. Mr. Rowley, he asked her how sho 
cametoconcealthem solong. She replied, 
that she had done so heeause she thought 
she would get off. She has never quitted 
her bed since Ler conviction.—[Globe.} 

In 1723, Charley Molloy wrote a faree 
called ‘The Holf-Pay Officer” It was 
brought out at Drury-lane, and to Mrs. 
Fryer (an Irishwoman,-who had quitted 








to which he was more inclined, aftef en- 
joying a momentary eclat, he, at an early 


the stage from the reign of Charles 31.) 
was assigned the part of en old grand- 





which Gertrude instructed her children,” | age, so —— lost his influence and | — a oe — was — — 
‘ll sh rat he i todo: ti reputation ? This interesting question, we; “ tbe part o y Richlove to be perform- 
oe — B—— think, may be answered in one word; Mr. ed by Peg Fryer, who bas not appeared on 
(2) See also. ? Esprit dela me shode de Pesta- | Crafts never did make himself a lawyer. | the stage these fifty ,eere.” The charac- 
——— by a zene —— go Without fortune, he depended absolutely | ter in the farce was supposed to be a very 
pr oe hone Gra, om nnn oametienad tes ttn origin, | Upon bis own exertions at the bar, not on- old woman, and Peg exerted her utmost 
in its first change, in its ization and situation, | ly for perferment in the world, but for tris ; abilities. The farce being ended, she was 
then very flourishing, in 1316 and 1811; he aiter— regular support. Yet, whatever may have brought again opon the stage to dance a 
pe rng ——3 on ag — been his progress in thehs at first, he niust, | )ig at the age of eighty-three! She eame 
features which distinguish other systems, hi 5 par: ina * short time, have utterly **— ae —* a — much fatigued, 
ticular means of practice, and its results. Mulan. | his professional studies, for, at no period, | but on a en the music striking ap the 
Fee PR nd gw A been ay isi2,2 * ou. to * — since our acquaintance with- him began, Irieh oN she danced and fonted it almost 
refutation work, ex o _ (3) ‘fhe principal opinions on orgs could he pass even for an ordivary lawyer, | as nimbly as any wench of twemy. She 
— — — an & as hele each — a. and that belief had already taken a strong | afterwards kept a publie Louse in Torten- 
i phy at the academy of . bausanpe, 3317, ; hol? upon the public mind. Inde prima \Jiam-Court-Road, and lived to the age of 


Memoirs for the Biography of H. Pestalozzi. W. J 7 — 
| Gall, 1827, In Smo. of xiv and 342 peges. im quarto ef 66 pages. : mali labes. ‘317 years, in Nov. 1747, when she died. 


opinions are now remaining, and this 
seed, cast into the world of inteliect, pro- 
duces fruits, although slowly, which future 
generations may gather. This reftection 
does not hold true, when applied to Pesta- 


“™® opinions being changed by tis, he 
bd himself, that the civilization of 
was nonsense ; and that of all pro- 

that of a literary man was the 
ꝛatrary to nature. This conviction, 
changed the whole plan of his life, 
y influenced the design of his 
even to his death ; especially those 
~ whe studies, since he occupied him- 
ta teaching Latin, without relating 
tion. Having hardly recovered 

0” afflicting disease, produced by ex- 


The Helvetic directory guve to Pestaloz®l, 
a steward; and charged its commissary 
M. Zschokke, to assigt him in his plans. 
This institution existed but three months, 
when its founder had the pleasure of pre- 
senting his pupils to the Helvetic directory. 
Soon the approach of foreign armies has- 
tened the fall of the institution ; and we 
can imagine the despair of this phTan- 
thropist, when he saw the plans stifled in 
the bud, whose fruit he desired to gather. 
Notwithstanding the embarrassed state 


- See the work entitled Meine Lebensch- | 
, ete. Leipsig, 1826,in 8mo. The design of my | 
life, &c. This work bears the name of Pestalozzi, 
but the general opinion of the Swiss attributes it to 
M. Schmidt. 
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CHARACTER OF GOETHE. 

By the kindness of a friend we have had the plea- 
sure of perusing a sketch of the Life and Charac- 
ter of Gocthe, by the translator of “ Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship,” and author of the “ Life 
of Schiller ;’ and also, of “ The Travels of Wil- 
helm Meister,” translated by the same author, be- 
ing one volume of a work published in England, 
walled “ German Romance,” which is exceedingly 
rare in this country, 4nd as “*Seautifal as rare.” 
We shall endeavor to abstract for our readers a 
sketch of the Life of this wonderfl Poet and Mor- 
alist, making such extractsas will exhibit the maj- 
esty of his character and the ski!l of the writer, 
who seems, by long intimacy and faithful practice 


— — * 


in translating, to have caugist the fire and energy. 


of the mind, whose workings had been the object of 
his study. 

Johan Wolfgang,now Goethe, was born at Frank- 
fort on the Mayn, on the 28th of August, 1749, of 
parents in respectable circumstances, and of virtu- 
ous, cultivated, determined minds: He was edu- 
cated, as had been his father, to the profession of 
law, and took his degree in 1771 ; but his mind was 
gt that time unsettled, whirled about in a chaos of 
passion, the sport of skepticism and whim. Unable 
to look forward to a regular -plan of life, he was 
scarce sure of any opinions, except a hatred of a 
dull and drudging pursuit of wealth or official dis- 
tinction. It was a fiery trial, from which his pure 
soul came forth purged of its dross, rich in beauty 
and filled with acalm and enduring strength. It 
was but a short period ere he turned to literary pur- 
suits. In 1773 he published Gotz von Berlichin- 
gen, an Historical Drama of the Feudal Ages; and 
the uext year the Sorrows of Werter, which bore 
his fame high over all the civilized nations; the 
latter is well known,through a very bad translation, 
but still highly appreciated in this country. Itis a 
great source of regret tous, that such a work should 
have been received through the medium of a 
French translator, curtailed of its fair proportions, 
and divested'of the deeply philosophical inferences, 
which would have made it a text book, for the dis- 
cipline of passion, as well as of the enchaining 


strength and caustic severity, with which it siezes. 


the mind, in the original. He continued his litera- 
ty pursuits till 1776, when he was waited upon by 
-the Heir Apparent of Weimar and invited io Court, 
and, on compliance, he was honored with the title 
of Legationsrath and a place in the Council. This 
connexion has ever since continued unimpaired, 
and its importance to Goethe has been more than 
reciprocated to the Dutchy,which, under the influ- 
cence ot his councils has gained an enviable literary 
distinction, by the gathering to its institutions of 
whatever was surpassing in the genius of Germany. 
So far was the great mind of this extraordinary man 
from the jealousy of fame, which tempts many 
scholzrs to drive away and depress other talents, in 
order to maintain undivided empire, that it was his 
picasure to connect the wisest and best in intellec- 
tual companionship, and by a generous.ambition to 
stand first of all. He has enjoyed a good fortune, 
and universal respect. The Duke of Weimar con- 
ferred on him an order of nobility, and Alexander 
and Napoleon, and other kings and kaisers have 
decorated him with their insignia of honor. Buthis 
best honor, as well as his fainc, is the reward of his 
own Isbor. Active in life, he has been useful. Ob- 
serving, he treasured up, ip every moment, a fund 
for mental improvement. Studious, he has given to 
the world a vast amdtint of intellectual production, 


' in every department of art, science, philophy, and | than 


poetry. We cannot enumerate or speak critically 
of hic worke. At fiect, with the exception uf the 
two first publications, they were coldly received, 

_ even in hisown country ; but the noise of envious 
and stupid criticism passed away ; and the old man 
now lives to witness the acknowledged beauty and 
durability of his monument of mind, rivalling in 
Germany, that of his favorite source of inspiration; 
the English Shakspeare. Our readers will thank 
us for extracting copicusly from the ** sketch.” 


Goethe has,lived to see a truer time ; his calm 
perseverance has met with its outward as well as 
its inward rewards ; and what was once the solitary 
consciousness of his own mind, is now reflected 
back tohim from millions of appreving minds. In 
the evening of his glorious life, a destiny has been 
provided for him such as falls to the fot of few mor- 
tals. Secluded inthe bosom of his family; sur- 
sounded, and still occupied, with whatever is curi- 
ous in literature, science,or art, the venerable Mas- 
ter, in looking at the bright past, may find it yet in 
harmony with the present-and the future; * his 
heart and hand are still busy in his vocation ; faces 
that love him gladden his abode; and voices of rev- 
erence ani gratitude reach him from all ends of the 
world. His mental facuities seem visited by node- 
cay ; the work written last year is as full of life as 
the work written threescore years ago; his mind is 
growing older, but more interesting, as well a3 old- 
er; itis stiller, wiser, lovelier; and toe long shad- 
ows of evening are ‘blended with the mellowest 
sunshine. ‘ ; 

Ot a nature so rare and complex it is difficult to 
form a true comprehension; ditlicult even to ex- 
press what ag vy wpe we have formed. In 
Goethe’s mind, the first aspect that strikes us is its 
calinness, thenits beauty ; a deeper inspection re- 
veais tous its vastness and unmeasured - sirength. 
This man rules, and is not ruled. The stern and 
fiery energies of a most passionate soul lie silent in 
the centre of his being; a trembling sensibility has 
been inured to stand, without flinching or nurmur, 
the sharpest trials. Nothing outward, nothing in- 

» shall agitate or control him. ‘The brightest 
and most capricious fancy the most piercing and in- 
cuisitive intellect, the wildest and deepest imagina- 
tion ; the ~~ thrills of joy, the bitterest pangs 
of sorrow ; all these are bis, he is not theirs. While 
he moves every heart from its steadiastuess, hisown 
is firm and still; the words that search into the in- 
most recessesof our nature, he pronounces with a 
toif® of coldness and equanimity; in the deepest 
pathos, he weeps not, or his tears are like water 
trickling from a rock of adamant. He is king-of 


himself and of his world; nor does he rule it like a| h 


vulgar great man, by the mere brute exertion of his 
will, grounded on no principle, or on a false one ; 
his facuities and feelings are not fettered er pros- 
trated under the iron sway of Passion, but led and 
guided in kindly union under the mild sway of Rea- 
son; asthe fierce primeval elemerts of Nature 
were stilled at the coming of Light, and bound to- 

er, under its soft vesture, into a glorious aud 

neficent Creatien. 

This is the true Rest of man; no stunted unbe- 
lieving callousness, no reckless surrender to blind 
Force, no epiate delusion; but the harmonious ad- 
justment of Necessity and Accident, of what is 
changeable and what Is unchangeable in our desti- 
ny ; the calm supremacy of the spirit over its cir- 
cumstances; the dim aim of every human <oul, the 
full attainment of only a chosen'few. It comes not 
unsought to any: but the wise are wise because 
they think no price too high for it. Goethe’s in- 
ward home has been reared by slow and laborious 
efforts ; but it stands on no hollow or deccitful_ha- 
sis; for his peace is not from blindness, but from 
clear vision; not from uncertain hope of alteration, 
but from sure insight into what cannot alter. His 
world seems once to have been desolate and bale- 
ful, as that of the darkest sceptic: but he has cov- 
ered it anew with beauty snd solemnity, derived 
from deeper sources, over which Doubt can have 
nosway. He has pene fearlessly, and fearless- 
ty searched out and denied the false; but he has 
not forgotten what is equally essential and infinitely 
harder, to search out and it the true. Hisheart 
is still fullof warmth, though his head is clear and 
cold ; the world for him is still fuli of grandeur, 
though he clothes it with no false colours; his fel- 
low-creattres are still objects of reverence and 


er 


Boston. ‘{and which Goethe seems to have accom 
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encompassed with difficulties peculiar to the time ; 


with & success that few can rival. A mind so in 
unity with itself, even though it were a poor and 
sinalt one, would arrest our attention, and win some 
but when this mind ranks a- 
rongest and most complicated of the 
species, it becomes a sight full of interest, a study 
full of deep instruction. _—_ : 
Such a mind gg Goethe’s is the fruit not only of 
a royal cadowment by Nature, but also of a culture 
———— te to her a In Goethe’s original 
n: of spirit we discern highest gifts of man- 
hood, without any deficiency of the lower ; he has 
an eye anda heart equally for the sublime, the com- 
mon, and the ridiculous ; the elements at once of a 
poet, athinker, and awit. Of his culture we have 
often spoken already ; and it deserves again to be 
held up to praise and imitation. ‘This, as he him- 
self unostentatiously confesses, has been the soul 
of all his conduct, the great enterprize of his life - 
and few that understand him will be apt to deny 
that he has prospered. Asawriter, his resources 
have been accumulated from nearly all the provin- 
ces of human intellect and activity; and he has 
trained himself to use these complicated instru- 
ments, with a light expertness, which we might 
have admired in the professor of a sclitary depart- 
ment. Freedom, and grace, and smiling earnest- 
ness, are the characteristics of his works ; the mat- 
ter of thein flows along in chaste abundance, in the 
softest combination; and their style is referred to 
by native critics as the highest specimen of the 
German tongue. On this latter point the vote of a 
stranger may well be deemed unavailing; but the 
charins of Goethe’s style lie deeper than the mere 
words; for language, in the hands of a master, is 
the express image of thought, or rather it is the 
body of which thought is the soul; the former rises 
into being together with the latter, and the graces 
of the one are shadowed forth in the movements of 
. Goethe’s language, even to a foreigner, 
is tull of character and secondary meanings ; pol- 
ished, yet vernacular and cordial, it sounds like the 
dialect of wise, ancient, and true-hearted men ; in 
poetry, brief, sharp, simple, and expressive; iu 
prose, perhaps still more pleasing ; for it is at once 
concise and full, rich, clear, unpretending, and mne- 
lodious ; and the sense, not presented in alternating 
flashes, piece after piece revealed and withdrawn 
rises bebore us as in continuous dawning, and stands 
at last simultaneously complete, and bathed in the 
mellowest and ruddiest sunshine. It brings tomind 
what the proseot Hooker, Bacon, Milton, Browne, 
would have been, had they written under the good, 
without the bad influences, of that French precis- 
ion, which has polished and attenuated, trimmed 
and impoverished, all modern languages; made 
* meaning clear, and too often shallow as well as 


kind regard from us: 
mong the st 


clear. 

But Goethe’s culture as a writer is perhaps less 
remarkable than his culture as a man. e has 
Jearned not in head only, but also in heart; not from 
Art an? Literature, but also by action and passion 
iu the rugged school of Experience. If asked what 
was the grand characteristic of his writings, we 
should not say Knowledge, but Wisdom. A mind 
that has seen, and suffered, and done, speaks to us 
of what it has tried and conquered. A gay delinea- 
tion will give us notice of dark and toilsome ex- 
periences, of business done in the great deep of the 
spirit; a maxim, trivial to the careless eye, will rise 
with light and solution over long perplexed periods 
of our own history. It is thus that heart speaks to 
heart ; that the life of one man becomes a posses- 
sion to all. Here is a mind of the most subtle and 
tumultuous elements: but it is governed in peace- 
ful diligence, and its impetuous and ethereal facul- 
ties work softly together for good and noble ends. 
Goethe may be called a Philosopher ; for he loves 

has practised a3 a man the wisdom which, as a 
poet, he inculcates. Composure and cheerful seri- 
ousness scem to breathe over all his character. 
There is no whining over human woes; itis un- 
derstood that we must simply ull strive to alleviate 
or remove them. There is no noisy battling for 
opinions ; but a persevering effort to make Truth 
lovely, and recommend her, by a thousand avenues, 
to the hearts of all men is personal manners, 
we can easily believe the universal report, as otten 
given in the way of censure as of praise, that he is 
a man of consummate pea and the stateliest 

rescace: for an air of polished tolerance, of court- 
ly, we might say majestic repose, and serene hu- 
manity, is visible throughout his works. In noline 
of them does he speak with asperity of any man ; 
scarcély ever even of athing. He knows the good, 
and loves it ? heknows the bad and hateful, and re- 
jects it: but in neither case with violence : his love 
is calm and active ; his rejection is implied rather 
pronounced ; meek and gentle, though we see 
that it is — vary never to be revoked. The 
noblest and the he not unty sccins to compre 
hend, but to personate and body forth in their most 
secret lineaments: hence actions and opinions ap- 
pear to him as they are, with all the circumstances 
which extenuate or endear thein to the hearts 
where they originated and are entertained. This 
also is the spirit of our Shakspeare, and perhaps of 
every great dramaticpoet. Shakspeare is no secta- 
rian: to all he deals with equity und mercy; be- 
cause he knows all, and his heart is wide enough 
for all. In his mind the world is a whole ; he fig- 
ures it as Providence governs it ; and to him it is 
not strange that the sun Id be caused to shine 
on the evil and the good, and the rain to fall on the 
just and the unjust. 

Goethe has been called the German Voltaire ; 
but it isa name which does him wrong, and de- 
scribes himill. Except in the corresponding vari- 
ety of their pursuits and knowledge, in which, per- 
haps, it does Voltaire wrong, the two cannot be 
compared. Goetlie is all, or the best of all, that 
Voltaire was; and he is much that Voltaire did not 
dream of. To say nothing of his dignified and 
truihful character as a man, he belongs, as a think- 
er and a writer, to a far higher class than ‘this en- 
Sante gate du mond qu'il gata. He is not a ques- 
tioner and a despiser, bunt a teacher and a reveren- 
cer ; not a destroyer, but a builder up; not a wit 
only, but a wise man. Of him Montesquies could 
not have said with even epigrammatic truth: 7! a 
= que personne Pesprit que tout le monde a. 

‘oltaire was the cleverest of all past and present 
men; but a great manis something more, and this 
he surely was not. —, 

. As poets, the two live not in the same hemis- 
phere, not in the same world. Of Voltaire’s poet 
ry, it were blindness to deny the polished intellect- 
ual vigour, the logical symmetry, the flashes that 
from time to time give it the colour, if not the 
warmth, of fire: butitisin a farother sense than 
this that Goethe is a poet; in asense of which the 
French litereture has never afforded any example. 
We may venture to say of him, that his province is 
high and peculiar ; higher than any poet but him- 
self, for geveral generations, has so far succeeded 
in, perhaps even has steadfastly attempted. In 
reading Goethe’s poetry, it perpetually strikes us 
that wg are reading the poetry of our own day and 

— * Nodemands are made on our credu- 
ity ; the light, the science, the scepticism of the 
age, are not hid from us. He does not deal in an- 
tiquated mythologies, or ring changes on tradition- 
ary poetic forms; there are no supernal, no inſer- 
nal influences, for Faust is an apparent rather than 
a real exception; but there is the barren prose of 
the nineteenth century, the vulgar life which we 
are alt leading; and it starts into strayge beauty in 

is 3 and we pause in delighted @yonder to 
bebold the flower ot Poesy blooming in that parch- 
ed and rugged soil. “This is the end of his Mignons 
and Harpers of his Tassos and Meisters. Poetry, 
ashe views it, exists not in time or place, but in the 
spirit of man ; and Art, with Nature, is now to per- 
torn for the poet, what Nature alone performed of 
old. The divinities and demons, the witches, spec- 
tres, and fairies, are vanished from the worfd, nev- 
er again to be recalled : but the Imagination which 
created these still lives, and will forever live in 
man’s soul; and can again pour its wizard light 
over the Universe, and summon forth enchant- 
ments as lovely or impressive, and whiclr its sister 
faculties will not contradict. To say that Goethe 
has accomplished all this, would be to say that his 
genius is greater than wasever given to any man : 
for if it was a high and ——* mind, or rather 
series of minds, that peopled the first ages with 
their peculiar forms of poctry, it must be a series of 
minds much higher and more glorious that shall so 
people the present. ‘The angels and demons that 
can lay prostrate our hearts in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, must be of another and more cunning fashion 
than those that subdued us in the ninth. To have 
attempted, tohave begun this eaterpzise, may be 
accounted the greatest praise. That Goethe ever 
meditated it, in the form here set forth, we have no 
direct evidence: but indeed such is the end and 
aim of hich poetry at all times and seasons ; for the 
fiction of the poct is net falsehood, but the purest 
truth ; and if he would lead captive our whole be- 
ing, not rest satisfied with a part ofit, he must ad- 
dress us on int2rests that are, not that were, @urs ; 
and in a dialect which finds a response, and not a 
contradiction, within our bosoms. * 
How Goethe has fulfilled these conditions in ad- 
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recreation; that jts highest object is to su 
languid mind with ——— and i 
emotions, his measure of enjoyment is 
—7 and his criticisms will be loud, 
is the essence oft all science, and requires the purest 
of all studies ; if he recollect that the new may not 
always be the false ; that the excellence which can 
seen in a moment is not usually a very deep 
one ; above all, if his own heart be full of feelings 
experiences, for which he finds no name and 
no solution, but which lie in pain‘ imprisoned and 
unuttered in his breast, till the Word be spoken, 
the spell that is to unbind them, and bring them 
forth to liberty and light ; then, if J mistake not, he 
will find that in this Goethe there is a new world 
set before his eyes ; a world of Earnestness and 
Sport, of solemn cliff and gay plain ; some such 
temple—far interior, as it may well be, in magnifi- 
cence and beauty, but a temple of the same archi- 
tecture—some such temple for the Spirit of our age, 
as the Shakspeares and Spensers have raised tor 
the Spirit of theirs. 5 : 

This seems a bold assertion: but it is not made 
without de!iberation, and such conviction as it has 
stood within my mneans to obtain. Uf it invite dis- 
cussion, and forward the discovery of the truth in 
this matter, its best 22 will be answered. 
Goethe’s genius isa study for other minds than 
have yet seriously engaged with it among us. By 
and by, apparently ere long, he will be tried and 
judged v3 hteously ; he himself, and no cloud in- 
stead of hiin ; for he comes to us in such a ques- 
tionatile shape, that silence and neglect will not al- 
ways serve our purpose. England, the chosen 
home of justice in all its senses, where the hum- 
blest merit has been acknowledged, and the hishest 
fault not unduly punished, will do no injustice to 
this extraordinary man. And if, when her impar- 
tial sentence has been pronounced and sanctioned, 
it shall appear that Goethe’s earliest admirers have 
wandered too far into the language of panegyric, I 
hope it may be reckoned no unpardonable sin. It 
is spirit-stirring rather than spirit-sharpening, to 
consider that there is one of the het here with 
us in our own day ; that a man who is to be num- 
bered with the Sages and Sacri Vates, the Shaks- 

ares, the Tassos, the Cervanteses of the world, is 
woking on the things which we look on, has dealt 
with the very thoughts which we have to deal 
with, is regning in serene dominion over the per- 
plexities and contradictions in which we are still 
painfully entangled, 





ATHEN£UM GALLERY. 


We shall omit noticing for the present the ad- 
ditions made to the Gallery, and turn, with great 
setisfaction to the works of contemporary artists. 

We have great cause for exultation, that our 
country can boast of some of the brightest among 
the sons of the divine art, when considering the cir- 
cumstances, which necessarily tend to discourage 
persevering attempts at excellence. _Our country 
is yet young. Wealth is so equally distributed, that 
even our aristocracy, haughty as they may be, can- 
not compare income with the nobles of other lands ; 
and the possessors have been too ‘ardently devoted 
through long lives to the acquisition of wea'th, to 
cultivate a high degree of love or taste for the fine 
arts ; so that those few, who might have been pur- 
chasers at tolerable prices, have been withheld by 
habitual indifference. But we may now look for 
‘a happier condition in regard to this subject, 
though very costly pictures will find but little sale, 
for some years yet to come. Pictures, to which 
the best artists devote ten or twelve years -study, 
that may be valued at from ten totwenty thousand 
dollars can only be bought by companies for exhi- 
bition. But that our country is not destitute of 
genius is apparent in the fact that it has given a 
West to England, and has yet in her bosom an 
Allston, and such artists as Trumbull, Fisher, and 
Doughty. As we have already spoken of Trum- 
bull’s pictures, we shall omit any further remarks, 
at this time. 

We cannot add to Allston’s fame by any praise, 
or diminish it by criticism, and can only lament, 
that so few of his paintings are to be found in the 
Gallery for our admiration. Three Sketches of 


Jews are udmirable, they show a freedom of touch, 
a distinctness of handling, and a warmth of color- 


ing, that can be attained only by great practice. 
Still, they are more useful for study, than pleasant 
to contemplate. 

The Valentine, No. 158, is an exquisite piece 
of art. The drawing is admirable, and the man- 
agement of light and shade exquisite. The flesh 
tints are transparent and delicate, furnishing a de- 
lightful contrast to the depth of the drapery and 
background. We are not as well pleased with the 
manner of dressing the head—it seems too sicek to 
be easy and graceful—nor with the expression— 
which is inclining, perhaps, too much to the som- 
bre, for the occasion. Its degree of merit is not 
surpassed by any painting in the collection. 

Fisher returned from Europe with the acknowl- 
edged rank of a superior artist. The opportunity 
he had gained for study was. well improved; but 
his advance since that time has been exceedingly 
rapid in the development of extraordinary power. 
His compositions are grand. From a great collec- 
tion of sketches, which he has been industriously 
making in this as well as in other countries, he se- 
lects the most appropriate, to form a picture, which 
shall represent, not a single locality, but the gene- 
ral character of the scenery, which he intends to 
imitate. In this department of art he rises near to 
a level with the Historical painter. To make a 
good view of a partic:lar scene is, in many instan- 
ces, amechanical labour; but good compositions 
can only be made by a genius. Some of Fisher’s 
pictures arc ¢ xact views. No. 116, View on Saz- 
on’s River, isa capital painting, besides some others, 
not in the galféry, which we know to be not only 
beautiful, but faithful. As a painter of cattle he has 
not an equal in our country. His style is distinct, 
atmospheric and rich. He resorts to no mistiness 
for distant effects, but relies upon truth. Hiscol- 
oring is gorgeous. Flashing lights are seen glancing 
over the distance, and reposing in masses on the 
foreground, contra:ted with deep shades,cool streams 
and resplendent foliage. -His trees are clothed 
thickly, and yet appear light gnd airy, catching, per- 
haps, from behind, a flood of light. 

In contrast with day-light scenes of repose and 
splendor, Fisher has in the Gallery two Barn scenes, 
and a Moonlight on the Alps. The latter is wild, 
massy, and full of a brilliant effect. The figures 
are altagether subordinate to the general effect and 
only introduced to fix the locality. A proof of 
what we advanced in the first part of our remarks 
may be found in the sale of Fisher’s pictures. 
Nearly all the smaller and least valuable have been 
readily disposed of, while these two, the “ League 
of the Alps” and “ 1 study from New- England 
Scenery,” the best landscapes in the Gallery, re- 
main unsold. We rejoice in the encouregemental- 
ready extended to this gentleman’s labors and hope 
to see the saloons of the rich ornamented with views 
ot American scenery, by an American artist, rival- 
ing in so many points the best piciures of antiquity. 

Nore. A learned critical writer in the Evening 
Gazette is the principal of a number of connois- 
seurs, who have taken us in hand for condemning 
“ Sargent’s Landing of the Pilsrims ;’ and the 
committee have issued a “ Card” to gag us “ ig- 
norant” visiters, who venture to express our opin- 
ions. We should like to know, who these com- 
mittee men are, who thus attempt, by authority, to 
put “ a veto” upon criticism ; and also, whether it 


| is “ by authority,” that Mr. Jones is to come out, 


— — 


a) ru⸗ Jones is capable of doing tinis good work 
nt 
likely to be ! 
ry, and. 
. But if he know and believe that poetry | 


well, eo as to work a reformation in Yankee taste, 
let him come on—the sooner the better—but as for 
his toils, tending to instil a reverence for those old 


| paintings, or a belief that they were actually done 


by the persons, whose names are affixed to them in 
the catalogue—it is all idle—first, we cannot be 
made to believe, that all, or many of those pictures 
are of any considerable value—next, we do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Jones, or any one else, (except, 


some modern antique maker) knows by whom an | 


eighth part of them were painted—and, further we 
do not careapin, whether the artists of seven eighths 
of them are known or not. We examine the pice 
tures, and not the naines. We express our opin- 
ions, acknowledging a lamentablé degreg of ignor- 
ance, but stil! we have opinions, and are nowise 
ashamed to express and defend them ; but we will 
not change them without reason, especially, about 
Sargent’s picture ;_ for we find a general concur- 
rence in the minds of well informed persons. After 
all the abuse, which has been cast on the side of 
the “ignorant” and all the gagging which has 
been practised by the aristocratic tremblers for the 
fame of the artist, it will be as well for us “ ignor- 
ant,” to examine a little, into the reason of the 
faith that is in us—which we proceed to do. 

What is the purpose of Historical Painting ? It is 
to represent an action, event, or passion, in the 
best possible manner. Always so as excite the 
imagination of the beholder, and give to his mind a 
higher and more correct conception of the thing 
represented, than can be otherwise attained ; for 
which end the artist must thoroughly study the. 
subject, ascertain what circumstances will give the 
truest exhibition ; retain such as are necessary to 
the highest truth, and discardall others. Whether 
the actual detaiJs are known or not, is of no conse- 
qyence ; they are wholly at his disposal ; but the 
Teal character of the action, and the actors 
should not be violated. The picture which violates 
general truth, or fails to raise the subject above the 
moderate conception of a casual observer, is decid- 
edly bad, however meritorious may be any particu- 
lar part of the work. The utmost perfection of 
coloring cannot redeem a bad design; but, on the 
contrary, a grand design and correct drawing will 
triumph, though there should be no color, or after it 
has been lost under the brush of time. 

How does this picture reveal the subject ? Let us 
first consider what the subject is. The Pilgrims 
are supposed to have just arrived, after a long and 
hazardous voyage, on ihe snow-clad rocks of a rug- 
ged shore,—rejoicing in the salvation, as it were, 
of a special Providence. Imagine them springing 
for the first time upon the possession of their new 
wilderness; think of their puritannical piety, their 
zealous reverence of Deity, their constant ascrip- 
tions of praise for every favor, their resolute and 
fiery natures, the vast consequence of the act, the 
doubt and fears that yet hang over the future, and 
you will not say, with this writer, “ the subject is a 
meagreone.” tis full of action and passion, with- 
out the introduction of the Indian. Those already 
landed expsessing the different feelings of joy, 
gratitude, thanksgiving and congratulation,—here 
is passion of the noblest kind, in great variety—and 
the young, leaping actively upon the rock,ordutifully 
assisting the aged in their debarkation—here is 
lively and interesting action. And when the In- 
dian suddenly appears before a part of the figures, 
a third and most interesting portion of the picture 
would be formed, giving the expression of surprise 
and curiosity, in contrast tothe expressions before 
named. The wild and rugged shore, the unlopped 
trees and untrodden rocks piled high with snow, 
the frail barque, the thick-clad strangers, and the 
half-naked, ‘muscular form of the savage, present 
an astonishing combination of circumstances, that 
can scarcely find an equal in history—and yet we 


are to believe, that it isa meagre subject—we do. 


not choose to believe any such thing. This is what 
the subject should be ; only so imperfect a sketch, 
which would occur to any common mind, should 
be filled up and exalted by the artist, so as to assist 
and gratify the fancy of the most cultivated behold- 
er ; in effecting this, lies the true excellence and 
difficulty of the art. ne 

How has Col. Sargent managed the subject ? 
The landscape is miserable—it does not exhibit the 
deep blue of a*winter’s ocean—nor the ruggedness, 
whic’. would be characteristic of the shore—nor 
the appearance of snow ; for the whiteness could 
never be imagined to represent snow. The tree 
is painted white on the top, but nothing lies there ; 
and the effect is like that of a strong white light, i.e. 
if it is like any thing. The figures are awkward, 
and ill dispoxed, without purpose, or effect; the 
cguntenances are utterly destitute of expression ; 
and therg is but one person looking at the “ fawn- 
ing Indian,” who isa little girl in the back ground. 
Even the principal figure of such an extraordinary 
scene, looks round, as calm and complacent as 
though he had just got up from breakfast. Besides, 
the Indian should stand up. Jt is his nature. An 
Indian never fawns. Bold and independent in his 
character, he is graceful and manly in appearance 
and erect in his gait. He may “ crouch” in skulk- 
ing warfare, but never in the presence of friend or 
foe. And even if the writer could prove to us, that 
an Indian did actually “ fawn,” “ crouch,” or 
kneel at that time, it could not justify Col. Sargent 
in introducing the act into a Historica? painting, for 
he should have sacrificed that particular accident 


togeneral truth. If this picture lives to futurity, it 


will bear a libel on the Indian character. The pic- 
ture is destitute of any tolerable combination of 
color ; and also of those deep, abrupt shades, and 
the broad lights and reflections, that are peculiar to 
snow scenes, in which the most powerful contrasts 
and the greatest brilliancy are combined. . Ga the 
whole, the picture looks like a design, just laid 
in, but dezerted, because it was found too bad, 
to be worth the labor of finishing. We grant 
that a little better effect would be produced by a 
better situation, but the actual design and manage- 
ment are unalterable. We only regret, that time 
and money should be wasted in placing a worthless 
picture, where it could not look well, if good—ac- 
cording to its defenders. We have no desir2 to de- 
press American artists; but we should do it most 
effectually by encouraging them to execute such 
daubs as the “ Landing of the Pilgrims.” 

We have not endeavored to gain credence for 
our remarks, by inserting technical terms ; and we 
would recommend to our assailants, to spell their 
astute words correctly, or to let them alone. There 
is no such word as chairo-scuro ; it should be 
chiaro-scuro, or clair-obscure. 





A LIFE OF. EASE. 

The struggle in the world is of two kinds, for 
ease, or for honor ; for such a portion of wealth as 
may enable them to retire with respectability, or 
for a situation, that will keep them in the world’s 
thoughts and affections. The first forget that ease 
cannot exist with enjoyment, that the constitution 
of humanity is so mingled, that the quick spirit of 
man can only gather pearls of delight by active em- 
ployment, as the swallow seeks her food upon a 


‘The only true ease for the soul, is in constant 


— 


ex: 
ertion. Point to the situation, where indolence and 
happiness are united. It is not in the halis of 
wealth, where a command spreads out luxury for 
him who may recline upon velvet Cushions and 
breathe the perfum@ of Arabia and gaze upon the 
fairest scenes of earth, arrayed in gorgeous maunicry 


— 


few months, and the present possession only aadd· to 
the fierce longing, the gnawing, lingering desire for 
something still beyond the grasp. The mind, un- 
strained by thought, relapses into the weariness of 
imbecility. Like an inert body, it soon loses the 
vigor, which is requisite to joyous action, and sinks 
more and more fatigued with every eflort ; and at 
last, conscivus of his powerlessness, the idle man 
falls a prey to unnatural intoxication, or to those 
mental diseases, which show the wreck of former 
ability, shattered and subject to every fear and 
anxiety, that can be fancied by a disordered mind, 
a drunkard, or an hypochondriac. This is certainly 
tre in many instances which we all witness, and if 
the effect of indolence is so bad in situations devoid 
in a great measure of care, what must it not be, 
where want, destitution, and worldly wo gather, as 
they, too often do, over a large portion of the human 
family. But this is not all. Idleness is a general 
attribute of the present generation. We do not say 
that any former age has been better, or worse ; it is 
enough to know that the present is not what it 
should be. Our merchants pursue their gains with 
exclusive regard. They do not spend hours of 
leisure in cultivating mental power and laying up 
the treasures of wisdom. Our mechanics are occu- 
pied in manual labor, and they do not care to unlock 
the storehouse of nature and devote unoccupied 
time to the acquisition of knowledge. Both classes 
pore over their accounts, or their toil, without cast- 
ing a thought at the vast scheme of nature and 
Providence, The nature and quality of innumer- 
able existences, the grand round of growth and de- 
cay, the very quality of their powers an: passions 
are unobserved. This is not true of all—nor true 
in the extreme, perhaps, of any. Some of our 
cities and towns furnish honorable exceptions of 
individuals and communities ; but it will be found 
too correct, concerning a very large class of labor- 
ing and trading men, who are spread over our 
country. 

How different might ali this be! Noman should 
be so occupied, as to have no time for study and 
contemplation. The world is before us, with its in- 
tricacy, its beauty, its grandeur ; we have natures 
made to comprehend and appreciate its uses, capa- 
ble of understanding and enjoying the present, and 
of looking forward to a more glorious future, for 
which our, best preparation is to be found in ex- 
tended knowledge, with a just estimation of our- 
selves and our duties, and with pure desires. 

The mechanic should read when he can leave 
his work, that during manual labor, while the mind 
is free, he may have food for thought. The farmer 
should learn of all the wide and glorious things 
with which he is conversant, and let his gratitude 
increase with his happiness, as he beholds the nev- 
er-failing goodness of God ; more than all men, his 
knowledge should be great and his conceptions and 
feelings elevated. And the merchant should break 
from his scheming and chicanery, to burst into the 
sanctuary of truth, where he may discover the in- 
significance of worldly gains, compared with the 
wisdom, whose price is above rubies. 

Not a moment of life should be lost. There is 
every thing tobe gained, and a eonstant joy in 
gaining it. And what seems paradoxical is true ; 
that the more our minds are accustomed to toil, the 
greater is our power to prosecute labur, and the 
more rapid and valuable are our acquisitions. Then 
life may be called easy in any situation. In the 
full capacity for mental exertion, in the noblest 
love of truth, in the most enraptusing enjoyment of 
whatever is grand, beautiful, or benevolent in the 
dispositions of nature, in a correct application of the 
past, and a just anticipation for the future, the well 
regulated mind can survey change, privation and 
disappointment, and indulge in hope or fruition with 
equal calmness ; -because it will perceive, that all 
will be well with the righteous, and will feel con- 
fident in its own ability to do right in every emer- 
gency. Tolive a life of ease, isto live a life of ac- 


nights preparing for good works, and in doing our 
duty towards God and towards man. 
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DrunkeEnNness. The following article from the 
Vermont Chronicle may have a tendency to arrest 
the progress of some unfortunate being who is 
gradually —— the vortex of degradution and 
misery, into which thousands have been plunged 
for want of a little perseverance in their repeated 
determination to shun. the intoxicating draught. 
‘“ Strange,” says the Indian, “that a man will 
put an enemy in his mouth to steal away his brains.”” 
And stranger still that those who feel most acute- 
ly the destructive tendency of intemperate habits 
should so seldom be able to avoid —— — 

It was 4 o’clock in the afternoon, when there 
came along an ox sled, as if returning home after 
having discharged its load. The sled wasdrawn by 
a pair of feeble oxen, and driven by two little boys 
apparently of the ages ot eight and ten. On the 
sled, a little transversely, lay at full length, what 
seemed to be a man—and on closer view, a man 
dead drunk. “ What have you there?” J said to 
one of the little boys. “It’s my father.” “ Your 
father!” said I, “ who is he ?” He spoke his name. 
“** Why what’s the matter with him ?” I inquired 
further. ‘* He drinks too much,” he replied, grief 
and shame conflicting in his countenance, while 
he strove to hide his embarrassment by urging on 
at a quicker pace the unconscious team wit their 
less conscious load. 
bs Reader, pause a moment and ponder on a fact 
like this. A father takes his little sons to marke(— 
gets drunk in their presence—is placed, a public 
spectacle, on anox sled—and by them, even his 
own sons, driven to his own family! The charnel- 
house is not more revolting, the funeral procession 
is not more affecting. . 


Very affecting, indeed! Why, we have seen a 
man trying to get his wife home through the streets 
of a country village, and both were so drunk, that, 
but for the assistance of their son, a stout youth, 
they could neither have got there,—at least, not till 
after a nap by the wall. And, worse than that, we 
have seen an accomplished lady, made so by nature 
and education, so abominably intoxicated, that, in 
striving to “turn out tea” in the presence of her 
husband, three children, and two strangers, she 
turned half the tea into her lap, or the waiter, 
laughing vacantly, in the consciousness of her sit- 
uation ; while her husband sate opposite, in silent 
agony, and looking as though he wished the earth 
would open and swallew him. Now, we are fool- 
ish enough to regret, that public whipping has been 
dispensed with, in modern criminal punishments. 
In every case where a pereon is seen publicly 
drunk, we wish it was the duty of a parish headle 
to keep him in “durance vile” till sobriety returns, 
and then, to bestow upon him a good sound drub- 
bing—hbusbands might be allowed to execute the 
law in private—not that we suppose sobriety would 
continue to inhabit a confirmed drunkard’s earcase, 
on account of the whipping, though it might so 
happen, now and then—but we do think, that peo- 
ple would ,ause, and say to the temptation, “ get 
thee behind me, Satan,” if indulgence would be 


around. ..The soul tires of the vain repetition of a | 
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| the fiend, that “ gueth chess ean ‘ 
trip up. No mon, could be more ¢ 
such an act well, as we are 
play of wit and learning; for 
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the Inpran, « 
; put an cuemy in his mouth ; 
brains.” 
Now, this is marked as a q — 
' show clearly the great and accurate 
| Editor of the Patriot. In what be J 
typographiéal, or hiereglyphieal, the a 
! was found, our limited knowledge , 
| but it must have been partially 
plagiaris?, as well as deer-stenler, She 
makes Cassio exclaim, some ve | 
ty O, that men should put an euemy ag 
| to steal away their brains!” We 
| these contemptible literary 
Shakspeare was no “ such great 
to steal from a poor INDIAN! Bat 
came in possession of an ludian b : 
of course) from which Shakepearg 
“ catch the idea,” is more wondelful gin 
will avail ourselves of our privilege aus 
Yankee and gucas, that it was wring! 
flood—that it floated up to the , 
waters—that it was hooked up bys 
the Enquirer) as he sailed over Ame 
cwmunavigation, while he- was ; 
fast—and, that it was handed round, dil 
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published, by all means—it may fen 
the secret of Columbus’s kr 
world. In the mean time we 
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Cooper, TH: TRAGEDIAN. 
perceive that there are occasions 
liberality and fairness among the eal 
British press, in relation to our trieng 
The fyllowing remarks, from the 
cury, show that the writer has a gy 
mate of the value of cockney criti¢ 
ated by a spirit of candor that does 


& —*2 2 that M 
merly styled the American ius, | 
ed on the London boards, —— 
ously received. We have on many @6f 
pressed our contempt for the majority 
critics ; and we have pointed out 
of their ignorance and disregard of tr 
dor. We have adduced proots of thes 
ticised and condemned and pleves 
having seen either ; it is no 
ny cases, the performance of a 
been minutely anatomized, wh 7 
position, or some other cause, he did ast s 
all. In short, with some bh 9 @: 
our dramatic censors are 
and, for our own parts, we 
their system of puffing and 
attention to their: dicta. F 
From the moment we heard d 
ter failure on the London boerds, we am 
our conviction * the gentle - “tT . 
ascri some intrigue or foul play 
ask whether it be at all probat a 
such reputed eminence as Mr. j 
to England by so competent a judge d@ 
lent as Mr. Price, can be so execrabig; 
to deserve ape ope shouting down | 
gallery ? b who are inthe In 
ing to —* * e most ridiculous 
stage tricks of any actor who ha ‘ 
to be the enfant gate of the ublic 
It is true that many years have el: 
saw Mr. t’s performances ; 
impossible that this gentleman; who, | 
prime of life, twenty years ago, was 
and favourite actor, can now be so de 
titute of talent and judgment, as the 
would have us believe. They who 
sdmirable performance of Pierre, of De 
9 variety of nthor charecters,.at a 
atre, some years ago, will with us, -t 
lieve, that since that period he has 
sions to the public favour; and they 
his recent failure to causes as _Jittle ‘ef 
the taste, as they are to the courtesy, df; 
Some of our readers will reme 
Cooper’s acting made so powerful am fm 
tipon the audience at our theatre, 
of Gloucester, who was at that time is 
patronized, without solicitation, the t 
very actor, who is now to be cried down @ 
destitute of all professional merit. . : 
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A JOURNEY TO BOSTON If 1175; 
An historical-tragical-statistical-alikermive: 
my own times: interlarded with sagé as 
manner of the Sage and Orator of B& 
Octogenarian. Letter Ul. (Conclud 


THE STORY OF THE OLD MUFF AND 
Humbly dedicated to the gev:tlemen south off 


** My masters,and ye ministers of Ta 
pleasure is, that ye strictly keep the 
like this man who stands here, canonically 
a square cap, a scholar’s gown, 
Sane eee 
brief ; make no words.” dl 

Such was the laconic and impe 
“ good Queen Bess” to the Px 
was delivering out a psalm tune in 
nasal twang, as your writer would ell 
Queen’s decision of character, which, 
former and subsequent occasions, 
useful; on the present exigence was 
too far,” degenerating into similer pemee 
overbearing tyranny with those which bed 
guished her predecessors, the Reman C 
With masculine power of mind hepa 
ry, defended the realm against its 
Spanish armadas, and fapatical plotters; 
forcing the “union of apparel,” the 
enemies seems to have fallen upon bet) @ 
was almost as intolerant and bigotted 28.88 
“* bloody Queen Mary.” 
Many wrote Volo, Sir, and Elizabeth, 
racteristic brevity and promptitude, 
suspended and drove from their livings € 
gymen who did not conform within thre 
giving them, however, fair warning B@ 
pithy address. A revolution in men’s @™ 
that period has extended more liberal 
religion, in manners, and in polities ovet # 
Europe, and to the extremities of the gi@™ 
in the dezpotic empire of Russia, some 100" 
ago, the autocrat Paul could scarcely , 
favorite fashion of a cocked hat and long 
the heads of his serfs ; in fact, we 
his own life or head, probably with 
cocked hat and queue appended, in the 
tempt ; yet Queen Ejizabeth, two ¢ ° 
compelled her serfs, “ will I or nill 1,7@ 
wear the square cap and tippet, and 
of the vestment, or have ‘‘ Hobson’s e 
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days grace.” 


“ Those that will not subscribe, write 
brief; make no words.” Many of @e™ 


-with equal promptitude, briefly accepted © 


alternative that could reconcile them 
consciences, and hence, Sir, the sett! 
England. 

“+ What great events from little causes 
Our land, the land of pumpkins and 
now vieing in science and n 

South will permit) in honorable 

mother mation, might have remaiaed 
in a state of nature, had not the sens 
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. with some essays, fraught with the lore of th 
love, though their basenesses are plainer to no eye | dressing u=, an inspection of his works, but no de- , y gh e lore of the Eas- 
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thanto his. To reconcile these contradictions is 
the task of all good men, each for himself, in his 


tern world, for the purpose ot directing the opinions 


scription, can inſoria us. Wet me advise the reader | — 
P | of amateurs, and instructing the artists of our infant 


to study ihem,and see. If he come to the task with | 


ceaseless wing ; and the latter mistake the object 
of life, thinking, that the true good is in the acquisi- 
tion of power, when it can only be found in wisdom, ; 


sure to lead to such open shame 2nd such a corpo- 





ral penalty, when the mind may have lost all sense 
of suffering. We beg our brother of the Patriot, 


our ancestors abominated the gows 
“ priest-like canonical tippet.” 
The deprived cle-gymen and their 








ewn way and manner : a task which, in our age, is | an opinion that poetry is am amusement. a pavsive | and unenlightened land. 
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well know, was the origin of the Separation of 
1566; the “ litile band coming up putof the sea, 
which has since increased in America alone to sev- 
eral millions of souts and some thousands of church- 
Imprisonment of several men and women for 
reling a communion service in one of their 
rew oil on the flame 


you 


es. 


atte F 
houses, halis, or conventicles, th 


* of religious zeal ; and, from a war on ceremonies 


and non-essentials, the Separatists began to have 
doubts and conscientious scruples about doctrines ; 
the war against square caps and surplices begat a 
war against damnable heresics ; and the waragainst 
damnable heresies begat in 1575 the burrting of two 
men at Smithfield under the act for the burning of 
heretics. This did not happen ia the reign of 


. bloody Queen Mary,” Sir, but in that of “ good 


IN IN 1775 ; 
terative 


nill 1,” 


n’s choice” wea 
awed at “1 x 


write 


of the F 
ecepted the! 
em tot j 


os vse’! * 


Bess ;” and men’s wits were busy in find- 
ing theological points for furtheropening the breach. 
The majority of the House of Commons, it is true, 
strove to alleviate the supposed wrongs of the Puri- 
tans, but found on examination they had no right to 
interfere in ecclesiastical matters, the act of su- 
premacy having vested in the sovereign the whole 
power af reforming the church ; men’s consciences, 
were pinned upon the slceve of the impervious ter- 
magant old lady, who protested they must and 
should conform, alias, write Volo, The conse- 
quence was, 2S is usual with persecutions, that 

sects, unknown and unheard of, griffins and chime- 
ras dire, without number, sprouted up like young 
cabbages, and grc*. and flourished in the sectarian 
hot-bed ; where one head was decapitated, nine 
Cerberus substitutes started into polemic liſe; the 
Queen's victories over the Puritans,—unlike her 
naval and political ones, which had been decisive,— 
«rose again with twenty mortal murders on their 
crowns,” to push her from her theological stool of 
julallibility ; and all this time, it is a curious fact, 
Gs, while she was so cnergetically putting down 
feeEnglish Puritans, she was as strenuously and 
jaonsistently upholding and buildjng up the Scotch 
Piritans. 

There was a pertinacity on each side character- 
istic of John Bull as well as the modern Yankee, a 
lineal descendant of the old gentleman, “ a chip of 
the oldblock,” partaking of many of his virtues as 
well as his vices, and a large share of his whims. 
The decision on the part of the Queen was met by 

" acorrespondent oppugnation ; she chose to hazard 
the emigration, aposta¢y, martyrdom, or hypocrisy 
of a fourth part of her subjects for the glorious es- 
tablishment of a black and white costume, of her 
own fancy and invention, ycleping it her preroga- 
tive ; and they with concomitant zeal contended 
unto te death for the freedom of wearing their 

or cossacks in a little less dandy-like style. 

“This, at first, Sir, was the whole bone of contention. 
datoſ the eater, however, came forth meat ; out of 
* gis-war concerning a canonical dress, a combat be- 
tween tweedledum and tweedledee, grew points of 
amore knotty texture, and of more consequence to 
religious and political freedom ; but the same self- 
will, the same dogmatism and subtlety of argument 
attended the canvassing of doctrinal points, that had 


| of Barnabas, another of 


na — — — — — 


Cephas and Andrew, in- 
stead of America as awhole. Has not a line of dis- 
tinction been drawn? Are not the industry, the 
property, the lives, and libertics of a part sneezed 
and scofied at? Have not reproach and obioquy, 
insult and injury, been bestowed or threatened on 
a whole section of country? We have spoken thus 
far of the north? The south also has its supposed 
grievances; they jealously imagine the north would 
busily intermeddle in their local concerns, their 
slaves, and of course their property, their munici- 
pal and state liberties. But in this they may be 
mistaken ; their, eastern brethren have neither 
right, might, nor inclination to interfere or deprive 
them of any constitutional title to manage their awn 
concerns in their own way ; and we hope the south 
do not intend to usurp the privilege of enthralling 
the manufacturers of the north. 

Thou seest, Sir, that we have noroom to procecd 
farther with Jonathan on his journey. 

Thine, &c. Jor BuNKER. 





THE LOVER’S VISIT TO HIS MISTRESS, IN 
SPRING. 


Ye opening flowers, how giad ye blow, 
By the newly loosened flow 

Of yonder stream, that winds along 
Muntouring like a lover’s song ! 

Thou flowcret, with the gaiden eye, 
Glossy as a butterfiy ; 

Ye blue-bells, hiding in the grass, 

Like a fresh and gay, but timorous lass ; 
All ye wild children of the field, . 
What balm your breathing blossoms yield ! 
How fair ye look, ye newly born, 
Basking in this delicious morn ! 

How beautiful yon hamlet looks, 
Among itz trees and crystal brooks ! 

The cottage windows up they throw, 
Curtained by the tufted bough ; 

And through its drapery of green, 
Many a lovely face is seen, 
Reflecting back the blush «¢ spring, 
In its youthful blossoming. 

There is one who looks for me, 
Gazing through the budding trée, 
Gazing up the grassy road, 

Leading to her still abode. 

Hark, what music fills my ear! 

Whose is that soft note I hear? 

Thine, ascending bird, whose wing 

Is cleaving the blue skies of spring? 

No, though a “‘ wood-note”’ sweet as thine, 
It comes through yonder ¢iusiering vine. 
I see the white robe and dark hair, 

Tis Ellen sits and warbles there. 

Now, unseen, Iii steal beneath 

That window, and its blinding wreath 
Of woodbines, that so thickly cling, 
Shall hide me while I hear her sing, 
Watch her gentle face, and sce 

Its unrestrained variety. 

Ah, what feeling moves thee now, 

That crimsons o’er thy sunny brow ! 
Thou smilest ; from what happy thought 
Has that smile its brightness caught ? 
Didst thou think of me the while 

Thou worest that angel blush and smile ? 





attended the argumenticum polemicum about the 
tippet ;—and when, Sir, the party aggrieved, after 
yas by water, perils by land, whippings and 
seargings manifold loss of property and risk of life, 
wee seated in the wilderness under their own vine 
wifig-tree, having noone to make them afraid, 
what did they? Alas! our worthy and honorable 
aeestors were equally as intolerant and bigotted 
for a great length of time, as Queen Elizabeth had 
er been ;—their virtucs leaned to vice’s side, and 
they were as stern persecutors of all other sects as 
their stern female hectorer and persecufor. 
The religious hatred egzinst the tippet created in 
ocess of time in the minds of the colonists an 
ally zealous political hatred against the mother 
ntry. Jt was hushed from violent out-breaking, 
was corroding and cankering secretly in the 
mests of our ancestors; at times, however, asin 
turmoils attending the incarceration of Sir Ed- 
pond Andross, it appeared without vizard or dis- 
ruise. ‘It has resylted, however, to the benefit of 
both nations ; out of this nettle, religious eontro- 
orsy and persecution,we have plucked this flower, 
pligious and political freedom. - 
The Puritans succumbed ‘o circumstance, it is 
during the reign of Elizabeth, until the reign 
lames J. her successor, in 1603, who, having 
ha bred a Puritan, at the feet of the great Gama- 
John Knox, it was expected would redress 
ttt grievances,—how great was their mortifica- 
ta, tewever, when this prince of pedagogues, like 
Baten, gave them in effect to understand, 
my predecessor did lade ye with a heavy 
ie; Iwill add to your yoke :—she hath chastised 
mawith whips, but I will chastise you with scor- 
pm.” Three hundred of the clergy at one fell 
Were immediately silenced, or excommuni- 
left the country by stealth, like “ dogs with 
talls between their legs,”’ from the presence of 
lerdly lion. Mr. Robinson’s church, the set- 
o Plymouth, Massachusetts, fled to Holland 
MWB,—they had previously attempted it several 
but had been stopped, cast into prison, and 
ncipal men bound over for appearance. They 
ued at Leyden twelve years, until 1620; but, 
isfied with the Mynheers of the Low Coun- 
es, though they never disturbed them by wears 
canonical tippet.—neither by their eternal taci- 
ity, which precluded the hot water of opposi- 
and persecution, and of coursé proselytism,— 
»some of the younger brethren and sisters, dis- 
cd perhaps with the square ponderous figures 
the Dutch and the smell of pickled herrings, 
returned to the land of bondage, preferring 
and onions and the canonical dress, to a long- 
i and the freedom of conscience in a 
den jar,—the remnant of the elect, reflecting 
their posterity were doomed to be transformed 
fagle generation, into square-bottomed Bata- 
Wearing some dozen pairs of inexpressibles, 
ling low Dutch,—we say, Sir, our warthy 
removed to Massachusetts, encountering 
and distresses of the howling wilder- 
Mf the cause of religious freedom, rather than 
to their native Jand, and the enjoyment of 
& season, unaccompanied with the nasal 
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trou want a moral to this true story of the 
‘Sir? It it carries not on its front its own 
Ph, thou wilt find it in Washington’s farewell 
#8, Of which we possess no copy, and a very 

‘olection. Beware of arraying one part of 
Bere against another, even if but a thousandth 
partof the nation. No good can come of 


ama 


“ttstred, animosity, and alienation are the 
of protracted bickering. Every sec- 
Country and every sect and party have 
tnd political rights ; the majority should 
 oppressing the minority ; of arraying the 
*sinst the north, and the north against the 
have a right to protection, to life, to 
rand the regulation of their own concerns 
own way, as far as is compatible with the 
Spirit of the Constitution, the great char- 
mutual liberties. Dost thou say, such 
’ Setual state of American concerns? Look 
at this moment; is not the 
short of their conversation about north and 
One is of Paul, another of Apollos, another 


> 
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* Yes, for now she stops her song ; 
Up the road she gazes long ; 
And a summer cloud, a space, 
Shrouds the sunshine of her face. 
There! that tear I cannot brook, 
Here am I, sweet Ellen, look ! 
I hid beneath this verdant screen, 
To watch thy speaking looks unseen, 
And hear thee, unrestrained and free, 
Pour forth thy mellow minstrelsy . 
The dew that shone onevery flower, 
At the early morning hour, 
The sun, the breeze, have kisecd away ; 
And shall I be less blest than they, 
Nor kiss the more transparent tear 
From a fresher rosebud here? 
Nor blame me, love, that long I staid, 
For it was love my steps delayed. 
I saw-thy image in each thing 
That blooms and wantons in the spring ; 
And never spring was like to this, 
The very air respires of bliss ; 
And ’tis because thou wert. unknown, 
When the spring before has blown, 
That the wood-robin’s song was ne’er 
Before such music to my ear ; 
And that for every crested flower, 
Peeping from its grassy bower, 
I feel a love, since all I see 
Is blended with the thought of thee. 
The low sweet rippling of the rill 
That murmurs underneath yon hill, 
- Reminds of that soft liquid tone, 
That o’er thy words such charm has thrown ; 
And I have paused beside the stream, \ 
Of thee and of those tones to dream. 
Then, Oh ! forgive my truant play, 
And now Il! kiss thy tears away. 
ROWENA. 





SLANDER CLUB. No. II. 
Gabble Square, May 21. 

The club met as usual. Tea strong enough to 
bear an egg—tried the experiment, by vote, just 
for curiosity. Mise Patty Nervous declared that it 
puckered up her stomach in a reticulous manner. 
Mrs. Lucinda Hauteur joined partially in the smile, 
and condescended to say, that it wasa tolerable 
pun. Cakes, &c. fell short—President censured 
for improvidence. Mrs. Dorothy Sleepy was fined 
a pound of candles—best sperm.—for bolting a pinch 
of snuffover the table. After things were cleared 
off, President called for stories; &c. Mrs. Smirk 
observed, that *“ the sisters knew she had voted in 
the minority, when it was decided to have the 
Club’s reports printed ; and now, she had reason to 
regret the measure, as her husband was in a terri- 
ble uproar abort it—he said ‘ he was not agoing to 
allow his family to be exposed in that are way, and 
if they didn’t put a stop to putting her name in the 
Galaxy, she shouldn’t goto the club at all’—but I 
fixed him, by just saying masonry, for that’s the 
only secret he keeps from me, and I have worn 
him from a fat man toa skeleton, bothering his life 
out about that.” 

* Bless me,” said the widow Innuendo, “ what a 
man your husband must be—why, poor Capt. Innu- 
endo used to keep all his own secrets ; and I never 
caved neither, for I new he was such a good, kind 
man—and besides, I generally kept enough on hand 
to match with him—and he never found me out but 
once neither.” 

* Well, I declare that’s droll,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Sleepy, “ for Mr. Sleepy, now, knows every thing 
afore I do”— ¢ 

** But how was you found out sister Innuendo 2” 
asked seven at once. 

“* Why law, it was all about nothing at all—you 
know that Dujanus, the elegant Frenchman, who 
scraped acquaintance with me and sister Scrab- 
ble”— 

“Qh no! not with me,” said I. 

* Well you was with me, any how, at the Meth- 
odist lecture, when we begun our intimacy ; and a 
sweet pretty man he was, so polite and attentive,— 
and so ye see, my poor dear husband, be somehow 
suspected something, ’cause J used to be gone so 
long to lecture and to club meetings; and, like a 
jealous brute, that he was, he watched afore the 
church and out here in our square, and so you see, 
he found out how I used to meet the good man and 
just take a little walk round to hear his delicious, 











| sentimental, affectionate conversation. ¶ Here went 


round a smile and a half.) Oh, you ne du't laugh, 
tor if he did find out, I beat him, at !ast.” 

“ Mercy,” said Mrs. Careful, “ how did you do 
that ” 

“ Why, I pretended to know. all about his love 
matters, and talked, as though he would get the 
worst by exposure, and insinuated, oh! I cant tell 
what—and so, ye see, he was glad to keep the peace 
by holding his tongue—and after that l invited ny 
beau, in as boldly as could be.” 

«4 pretty sort of a husband you must have had 
sister Innuendo!” replicd Mrs. Careful, “ if it had 
been mine he would have torn down the house and 
broken both our heads with the bed post.” (Here 
was a long spell of musing.) 

* Sister Innuendo,” said the President, (Mrs.Me- 
hitable Ration) “ I should like to resign my office.” 

“ Ah! for what reason ?” asked Mrs. Lucinda 
Hauteur. ‘“ You are getting old and infirm, and it 
would be inconvenient to walk to the meetings at 
our houses.” 

“Not at all,” (whispered Mrs. Innuendo loudly,) 
** the good lady is not too old to relish an evening 
walk,—you understand—hey”— 

(Three quarters of a laugh went round, in which 
the dignitary joined, afler a few squirms and blush- 
es.) 

“ Yes, sisters, I confess, that Mrs. Innuendo’s 
story about her Frenchman is so romantic, I should 
like to try one myself’ — 

* The devil you would!” muttered a grum voice 
through the key hole. The sisters bolted, not the 
door, but through it; in vain—the intruder had gone 
—and when they returned the President was dis- 
covered in quite a fainting mood,which made requi- 
site a copious use of eataphor and aanisseed cordial. 
As that venerable lady had freely given up all de- 
sire of resignation, it is probable, that she reeogniz- 
ed her husband’s voice—but it is a rule of the club, 
not to pry into secrets. Great care was taken to 
stop the key-hole, and all further private affairs 
were dismissed for the evening. The “ awfui 
paws” were for along time filled only with glasses 


| of cordial and gin, and Miss Cicely’s health was 


nodded over a little old Madeira. But at length 
Miss Deborah Pinch disclosed how she had taken a 
boarding house. 

“Have you indeed ?’—* where is it ?’—and, 
“how many boarders have you got ?” were asked 
all at once. 

It is at the further end of Hungry-street, and I 
have only one boarder yet, but another has appli- 
ed.” 

«¢ Who have you got? Do tell us’—said Mss 
Rednose. 

“Oh! its the queerest young man in the world— 
he is a poet too—and a dear creature—but I guess 
he is little apt to steal poetry. I knew, by the 
lamps, that he sat up most all night, and sol fixed 
a place so that I could see what he was about—and 
there he sat,writing away—but only think how much 


tree air, for he’s plaguy fidgetty about such things 
—and last night I saw him leave these papers on 
the table—and after he had gone to sle~p I crept in 
and hooked °em—he had this newspaper, the States- 
man, laying on his table, with this poetry in it— 


SONGS OF THE HOSE. 
BY DR. BEDE. — 
dark black eye, 
’ roneofblue, - 
Which bave woven euch webs of witchery, 
‘That the heart can scarce break through. 
I know of a pouting lip 
A. my — often meets— 
ni ve thought it were heaven enough, to si 
And die mid its waste of sweets ! . ° 
But that .'ark eye may be dimmed, 
Aind to ans af hat Yip foto ic 
the crcam Es) skimmed, - 
That nought will be lett but wie. — 
Thæeyꝰre fleeting—perishing both,— 
And at — not sure be told, 
That t now tomeet them we're nothing loath, 
*T will be otherwise when—they’re old. . 
But l know of a diy and ey-, 
Which decay but seldom knows : 
They’re easily found by a man, who’s ‘ fly’ 
And a son of the brave * Old Hos? ! 
Tis the eye of the bottle, boys, 
The lip of the brimming bow! ! 
Oh, these are the essence of earthly joys, . 
The lip and the eye of soul. 


I know of a 
And 


he has borrowed almost every word. 
I know of a dark black spider, 
And another one of grey, 
Which have woven such webs of witchery, 
That a fly cant break away. 
I know of a swelling toad, 
Which my eye full often meets— 
And have thought it were Heaven on a swamp log road 
To die mid its poisoned sweets ! ! 
But that spider dark may be pricked 
And the grey turn wondrous pale, 
And the big fat toad -be so often kicked 
ane — will be ‘a but his tail. 
y’re c ng—and jumping both— 
And it is not hard to think * — 
That though now to meet them we’re nothifig loath, 
*T will be otherwise when—they wink. 
But T know of a Jip and an eye, 
Which decay but seldom knows ; * 
They’re easily found on a dunce hard by, 
And a son of the “ brave Old Hose !”? 
"Tis the eye of a calf, my boys, 
on lip ofa i young — * F 
these are ti mee 
So keep the ealf-pen full. 0 


men of learning—if it had been done in our coun- 


pure English—and alludes, as I guess, to Scotch 
women—there is a border, you know, between the 


find it”? — 


¢ But I hope you literatiesses will resent such 
affronts, Miss Blue,” said the President. 


oh! here it is”— 


THE BLUE STOCKINGS OVER THE BORDER. 
Read, quickly read, for your honours, ye Oxford men ! 
Why don’t you read Greek and Latin in order ? 
Pass o’er the Ass’s Bridge, sons of the Cambridge Fen ! 
All the Blue Stockings are crossing the Border ! 
Their banner is flying, 
They’re ‘* Victory”? crying, 
They'll salve every Problem in Euclid before ye— 
Come from the rowing match, 
Glee club, and merry catch, 
Read for a Class and the old College glory ! 
Ye Dons and Professors‘arise from your slumber, 
Open your bookz—put your studies in order— 
The danger is pressing, in epite of your numbers 
For the Blue Stockings are crossing the Border 


Descend from your Tilbaries, Gents of the Saag Bee, 
Read Briefs—for their steps to the Woolsack they bend : 
The depths of your science, ye Doctors, they 
With old Esculapius the «g's would 
Their clack is respo ing. 
With hard words abounding ; 


} 


extend ! 


By Gas they’re enlighten’d— 
By nothing they’re frightened, 
The dauntless Blue Stockings who passed o’er the Border ! 


, Lawyers, look, are your Green Bags in order ! 
Qh Sons of Galen, you will not escape the ken 
Of the Blue Stockings who pass o’er the Border ! 


Look well to your counsels, ye sage Politicians,— 
They’l change ail your projects and plans for the state ; 
Examine your arguments, ye Metaphysicians,— 
in every department the Blues are first rate. 
ol Craniologists * 
arned Phrenologists ° : 
You'll find, though each pump iu their skulls is in order, 
— 0 SP ying, 
Nl others defying, ; 
Stand first in the ny aaa 
Strain ev’ry nerve, then, all ye who have place and sway, 
From Weilington down to the City Recorder, : 
Yell be found bunglers, in office unfit to stay, 
If the Blue Stockings come over the Border. 


Stand to your posts ye adepts in Astronomy, 
Acomet they’l! see whilst your glase ye arrange,— 

Find out some fault in Dame Nature’s economy— 
Spot in the moon, which bctoken a change. 





he stole—he always leaves his door ajar,so as to get | 


And here is the’ piece he wrote—you will see that 


‘* Bless my heart,” cried Miss Evergreen Blue, 
“* if your boarder hasn’t made a parody—why, that 
isn’t stealing—and it’s not so bad, ‘ by ajug full.’ 
Do let me have it, to paste into my ‘ gather all?’ — 
and here I have got a very abusive piece upon wo- 


try, I should have thought it was meant for me— 
but no Yankee drove his quill through this—it’s 


two countries—bless me, my pocket is so full I can’t 


*¢ Leave us alone for that, when the time comes— 


*1l svon probe, 
Steam-guns are their weapens, which cause great disorder ; 


Read for your honours, then, Oxford and Cambridge men: 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


Quake ye Geologists ! 
Tremble, Conchologists ! 
Put Retorts and Crucibles, Chemists, in order ! 
Reware, Antiquarians, 
They’re Digciplinarians, 
These talen::d Blues who are passing the Border ! 
Put on your spectacles, star-gazing gentleinea— 
Steam-boat inventors, avoid all disorder— 
If there’s a blander committed by Englishmen, 
Each Biue will see it who passes the Border ! 


Tis said they’ve discovered perpetual motion, 
Attach’d tothcir tongues "twill be heneeforth their own ; 
And, this job completed, some folks have a notion 
They’re all seeking now the Philosopher’s stoue. 
An enemy slanders 
Their ablest commander, 
Their heads vacuum engines he calls, (tis a joke,) 
Says Watt's Steamer teaches 
The plan of their speeches, 
Beginning in nojge, and concluding in smoke, 

Believe not, my Countrymen, this foolish story— 
Come when they wiil, let them find you in order— 
Delay not, f pray, till each Blue, crowned with glory, 
By paper kites drawn, shall pass o’erthe Border. 


7 don’t think that amounts te much,” said Mrs, 


Dorothy Sleepy, “ for my part, I can’t tell what 
half of it means.” 

** Nor I too,’ exclaimed Miss Rednose. 

** 1¢’s absolute slander,” observed Mvrs.Innnendo. 

The clock struck—a drop or two of gin, weil pep- 
perminted, and other such little matters, were tip- 
ped for the last time, and—the club i.jjourned. 

DororHera SCRABBLE, Sec’y. 





THINGS IN GENERAL. 

There is nothing new in the fate files of English 
papers received at this office ; but the‘ rumors con- 
cerning Eastern affairs are confirmed. 

On Friday last, tive bailiffs were bound over by 
the Mayor of Preston to answer at the sessions to 
the charge of conspiring to defraud a poor woman, 
against whom they had no claim, but whose goods 
they had carried off'and sold iv tae course of a levy 
ia the house where she lodged. 


A Freneh paper says that theGrand Council of the 
Valais in Switzerland has published a decree abo- 
lishing the punishment of death. It is said that ef- 
forts to procure the adoption of a similar measure 
are making in Bavaria and Geneva. 

Uservun Hint. The following discovery has 
been lately communicated by the Royal Socicty of 
Sweden to that of London: ** After roofing a house 
with wood, boil some tar and mix it with finely 
pulverized charcoal till it is of the thickness of mor. 
tar—spread this with a trowel about a fourth of an 
inch thick over the roof—it will soon grow hard, 
and dely all the vicissitudes of weather. Roofs thus 
covered, have stood in Sweden above a century, and 
still want no repair. 

STEBLVARD. A new steelyard has been invent- 
ed in France, « hich is said to possess greater aecu- 
racy than the cescriptionof that machine hitherto 
in use, One of the improvements inthe new in- 
vention, is the ease with which it can be verified. 
| The divisions, which are marked on the ker.g arm 
| of the beam, begin from a zero point ; that is, from 
} 4 point at which the travelling weight places the 
: machine in exact equilibrium, when no weight is 

attached to the short arm ofthe beam. This ena- 
bles the most ignorant persons tojudge at once of 
the correctness of its construction: 

TrAve.s. The celebrated traveller Edward 
Ruppel ison the point of «etting ont for Abyssinia, 
with the purpose of exploring these parts which 
have not hitherto been visited by any Faropean. 
The senate of Frankfort, hy an unanimous resolu- 
tion, ha: granted him 1€90 florins of annual income 
for the en-uing seven or eight years, as well in ac- 
‘ knowledgement of his former services, as to enable 
‘ him, agreeab!y to his wish, to continue his scienti- 
: fie travels and researches, : 

: The seventeenth annual mecting of the members 
of the Gaelic School Society was lately held in Pin- 
burg. The Society’s schools, in all, amount to eigh- 
t “ive. including twenty-four lately established ; 
they are attended by about 25,000 3 
committee have received the most flattering ac- 
connts of the success of the schools, 

Major Laing and “aptain Clapperton, the cele- 
brated travellers in Afvien have heen murdered. 

Died, at the house of her benefactor, William 
Danby, Esq. of Swinton Park, near Masham, En- 

land, aged 55 years, Miss Ridsdale, the celebrated 

warf, is lady was only 31 inches in stature, 
and was well 'nown at Harrowgate, which water- 
ing place she had regularly visited during the sea- 
son, for many years. : 

ExTraorpDInary Frat. A horse, the pro- 
perty of Captain ©’Hanton, whilst galloping the 
pap ne. C in the vicinity of Cheltenham, covered, 
in a single bound, the enormous distance of thirty- 
five feet and a half. 

Macrrapy has made his debut as Macbeth in 

ris. His reception was extremely flattering, and 





{ 
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| 


| 


much applauded. Miss Smithson’ 
the French critics say, wanted ene 
was a correct but cold Mae 

D’Orleans and Duchess de Berri 


x 


the representation. 


Jupors or Music. A Scotch hagpiper travel- 
ling into Ireland, opened his wallet by a wood side, 
and sat down to dinner ; he had no sooner said grace 
than three wolves came about him. To one he 
threw bread, to another meat, till his provision was 
all gone ; at length he took up his bagpipes, and be- 

to play ; at which the wolves ran away. “ The 

| faw me,” said Sawney, “ an I had kenn’d ye 
loo’d music so weel, ye should have had it before 
dinner.” 

In the trial of a recent case_in England, a most 
laughable scene occured. A Mr. John Smith had, 
it ap d, been subpoenaed by the plaintifis, and 
another Mr. John Smith by the defendants. The 
latter Mr. John Smith had, by some accident, got 
into the witrness’s box, as a witness for the plaintiffs, 
.and was giving-evidence which made, sgainst their 
case. 

Mr. Alderson, who was counsel for the plaintiffs, 
with a look of surprise. Why surely this must be 
the wrong witness! (Laughter.) 

Mr. Brougham. Why,I dont know what you 
would have ; better testimony I never heard, 


rey ; and Abbot 
. The duchess 
» were present at 


that you cannot be mistaken in your man, (Much 
laughter.) 

Mr. Alderson, to the witness. Were you sub- 
poenaed by the plaintiff, sir ? 

Witness. No, sir, by the defendant 

Mr. Alderson. Then, Sir, what business had 
you to thrust yourself into the box as a witness for 
the plaintiff ? 

Witness, I heard my name called. si tgs 

Mr. Alderson. Is there any other John Smith in 
court ? 

Several voices at once—Yes—( Much laughter.) 

Mr. Brougham. Oh ! aye, there you havethem, 
twenty in a breath. . Onl take them all in succes- 
sion, and you may possibly find the man you want 
at last ; but a better witness than the one who just 
left the box you will not meet to-day. (Increased 


laughter.) ; 

Atlength Mr. John Smith, sybpoenaed for the 
plaintiff, being put into the box and sworn, deposed 
as Mr. John Smith was expected to depose. 

One of the late Scottish Journals notices a trans- 
lation of Milton’s Paradise Lost into Welsh, pub- 
lished some time ago. The Editor confesses his 
inability to decide on the merits of the work, but 
gives the first six lines as a specimen, We copy 
them, for the satisfaction of the curious. 

Am drosedd Dya, ac aeron teg y pren 
Vn woharddedig, idd y byd ei flas 

A ddygai angen, a echrys wae, 
Gan golli Eden, nes adferer ni, 
Trwy un mwy Dya, a meddu y fro gain, 

O cana Awen nefawl. 

RuLING Passion. John Day,acclebrated train- 
er, [of fighting-cocks] died at Houghton Down, 
Hants, on the 19th of last month. Soon after he 
was taken ill, his son observing that he had scen 
him much worse, John immediately said, “I'll bet 

ou fifty to one, I don’t live twenty-four hours !” 
He in nineteen hours. 

The bill makin: 
ed the House rom Senate, and has become a law. 

A coal mine has been discovered at New Mar- 
ket, about fifteen miles from Trenton, N.J. It is 
not known how far it extends, or what quantities 
may be found hereafter. “ 

he ladies in Boston have collected 3472 dollars 
for the Greeks. this sum, 1019 dollars have 
bec-a invested —* —— residue is to be 
appropriated to the purchase Visions. 
mh gentleman of Charleston, S. C. endeavors to 
account for the vi-itation of the yellow fever to that 
city. He states as facts, that in the summer of 1827 
the water in the wells, cellars, &c. of the city, Was 
ten feet above low water mark, and the fever was 
universal: while in the summer of 1926 it was on- 
ly six feet above the mark, and the city was = 
healthy. He contends that such an immense body | 
of water. exposed to the action of a vertical sun, | 
has always been accompanied by the tever,in a | 





lars, and the ‘ 


his acting particulsrly in the supper scene, was |* 11 
‘fd Sady Macbeth 


(laughter,) and the name is so very uncommon | 


alterations in the Tariff has pass- | 


= = ee sy 


| greater or less degree, as the water was hizher or 
jlower. He proposes to have small drains and 
sewers coustructed, to carry off the water when it i 
; reaches a certain height. 
Mr. Gallatin and Mr, Preble, 
ed acents for the United States before the 
| relating to our North East boundary. i 
The treaty between the United States and | 
| Turkey, was negotiated during the quarrels of the | 
| Porte with the other European powers, and the 
terms are highly favorable to our country. _ 
| The yellow fever is raging with great violence 
at Havana. : 
} Agentlemanin Havana states, that murders in 
that city are becoming very rare, not more than two 
a week having been perpetrated during the last 
rear! 
‘ The Ipswich Journal states that a geotleman left 
some thread at that office, which was spun by Mrs. 
Margaret Wood, of Boxford, on the 29th of April 
last, the day she completed her one hundredth your. 
JewinG a Jew. A man ia Charleston, S. C. 
sued a son of “the wandering tribes and weary 
breast,” to recover nineteen dollars for the labor of 
translating into English, a contract of marriag®, 
written according to the [sraelitish law in Hebrew. 
The Court gave the plaintitf' seven dollars and fifty | 


cents with costs. 
A Mr. Ashbel Thurl- 


umpire, | 


. A Siicur Mistake. f 
bert, living respectably, in wealthy circumstences, 
hung himself on account of a quarrel with his wife 
of about three years standing—if she was in fault he 
should have hung her ; if not, he should have — 
round her neck and made up, so that they could | 
hang together. 

A Snor Tower is tobe erected in Baltimore 
ofbrick. 1¢ will be a huge struciure, forty feet in 
diameter at the base, twenty-two feet at the top, | 
and two hundred and eight feet high. It will there- | 
fore be the lottiest editice in the city, though, from 
the low situation, not so conspicuous ata distance 
as some others, 

An attorney in Franklin county, advertises that 
he is ready to attend to any business, which the 
sovereigns of this or the adjoining counties will 
givehim. That fellow will get along without baos- 
ting. 

** As the scream of an Eagle is heard after she has 
passed over, soa man’s name remains after his 
death.” Beautiful! as a cockerel jumps on a 
brick to crow, so does man usurp authority. 

A Rife on a new plan has been invented and 
tried successfully in England. The whole stock is 
of iron—the detonating cap is placed on the priming- 
hole, and the piece is discharged by a spring. Its 
merits are, simplicity, certainty, and cheapness. 

Pun. An honest Jacksonite, hearing of the 
Ant-i-Jackson Expositor, said, “ Tis rascally for 
these Adams men, after teiling lies these two years 
about the General and his wile to expose his unt.” 

Justice. A certain justice of the peace would 
only hear one of the parties in a case before him, 
because, as he said, it always pazzled him when 
he heard both. 





> We have placed on the first page of the Gal- 
axy, a notice of the celebrated Pestalozzi, translat- 
ed from the Revue Encyclopedique. \t is the work 
ofa juvenile translator, and a practised scholar will 
probably perceive some uncouth phraseology ,which 
it is hoped he will excuse, from the consideration 
that encouragement leads to improvement. 





To Corresponpents. The Letter of the 
Mariner is unavoidably postponed to next week. 
A——e, Sombrero, K, &c. arc in the order of suc- 
cession. 


We are happy to perceive, that if the visits of 
RowENa tothe Parnassizn fountains are infre- 
quent, the fountains will still sparkle brightly, and 
flow with sweet murmurings, at her command. 


Masonit Calendar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
Monitor Lodge, Waltham Monday. 
gas ce minster, * 
St. Peters, Vewbury: 
Liberty, Beverly, ee 
Rural, Quincy, 
Mount Vernon, Belchertown, 
Corinthian, Concord, 
Mount Lebanon, Boston, 
Middlesex, Framingham, 
Union, Dorchester, 
Cassia, Medtield, 
Goud Samaritan, Reading, 
Jerusalem, Northampton, 
Republican, Gill, 

Unity, Ipswich, 
Philanthropic, Marblehead, 
an, 


Danvers, 
Alban, Wrentiam, 
Saco, 
Harmony, 
Mount Hermon, 
Norfolk Union, 
iram, 
Merrimack, 
Mount Moriah, 
Constitution, 
Pentucket, 
Rising Star, 
Washington, 
Massachusetts, 
Mount Zion Chapter 
Boston Council, kes. 
Washington, R. A. 
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Stoughton, 
Boston, 
Salcm, 


arrtages. 
arnt te Mande 
« Ferry; 7 Vv’ t to Miss Mary Holbr 2 
Mr. to Mise Mary Pottel. y , ook ; 
—— er, Joshua Garduer, Esq. to Miss Ann Jane 
joward. 


In Barnstable, Mr. Sylvanus Drew, 2d, to Miss Emeline 
Nickerson 


* In Portsmouth, Col. Amos Parsons to Miss Mary Lang- 
lo. J 


n. 
In Chester, N. H. Mr. Simon Brown to Miss Ann Caro- 
line French. 


In Dunstable, N. H. Mr. Charles W. Brewster to Miss 
Mary Gilman. 
. 4 Belfast, the Hon. John &. Kimball to Miss Isabella 
ordon. 

In St. Augustine, Rev. E. H. Snowden to Miss Eliza- 
beth Allison Smith; Lt. S. B. Shaw to Miss Bliza M‘In- 


tosh Anderson. 
— Mr. Charles Freeman to Miss Pamela 
vis. 

In Nantucket, Mr. Thomas Barney to Mies Sarah Fol- 

er; Mr. James Sicktes to Miss Lucy Remage; Mr. Otis 

- Snell to Miss Mary Ann Parker. 

In Sudbury, Trobridge Darling, Esq. of Marlborough, to 
Miss Hannah Hayden, of 8. 

a. Attleborough, Mr. Joseph B. Gay to Miss Abigail M. 
is. ; 

In Newburyport, Mr. William Hodge to Miss Sarah 
Burrill; Mr. William Coffin to Miss Eliga_ Motrison, 
daughter of Capt. ‘Thomas M. 

i" Concord, Mr. Andrew C. Dole to Miss Eliza Hap- 
good. ; 
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In this eity, Mr. 


ey 
ave been appoiat- · IMac 


BOSTON ‘THEATRE. 
MR. JONES'S BENEFIT. 
HIS EVENING, FRIDAY, May 3, will be 
ed the Grand Romantic Spectacte of ALONAO ANT 
SINE. After which, for the first and only time this 
a, the adutired Uriewtal Drama of the IDB OF 
ABY Dus, 


ia Monday evening aext, The Bate of Wajerion, 
and Luke the Labourer, with other Eutestainments,—for 
the benefit of Mr. Andrews. 


GRAND KOYAL ARCH CHAPTER OF MASSACUL- 


OTICE is hereby 
given that a stated 
communication of the 
ares Clee of is 
commonwealth, will be 
held at Masons Hall on 
Tuesday the tenth of 
June next, at three o'- 
clock, P. M. The om- 





. 


Attest, SAMUEL HOWE,G. See. 


PATENT SPONGE BOOTS, 
N EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR ALL DISEASES 
to which HORSES FEET are liable in dry, warn 
weather. such os Thrushes, Saud-cracks, Fa! warters, Ac. 
ke. This invention recommends itself te the public, Sath by 
the conyeuience with which it can be used, and the eudes 
al “re whieh its application produces. 

The directions fur using, we—simoly to wet the sponge 
with rain or iiver waier, Inickle the boot on the foot, and let 
it remai as long as Conventeai, hot excecding twelve hours 
in twenty-four; (in many cases fuar, five, of ix hows in twen- 
ty-four, ts found (to be amply suflicie at} The application 
may he repeated every night,only being particular to wet 
the spouze with new water every time itis put on, That part 
of the leather which is ciove the sewing ought to be very fre- 
quently oiled with «rate foot el, 

The PAT NT SPONGE BOOTR require no reeemmen- 
ation to any person who has ever had a chance of seeing 
them, aud who is in any degree acquainted with the cause 
that produces so many of the ruinous diseases they are intead- 
ed tocounteract. Their usefulness is -elf-evidentiand exper i- 
ence has shewn that they fully incet the expectations of the 
hundreds who have boucht them during the last three years. 
Manufactured and for sale by JAMES BOYD, at the 

Merchants Row Saddiery Warehouse, Roston, 

P.S. The manufagturer has the pleasuse of stating that he 
has been successful ia procuring Sponge of a very fine sape- 
rior quality, consequently those mode this season will be 
more durable than any be bas made heretofore. 

May 46. eptun. 
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BOOKS. 

VOR sale by MUNROE & FRANCIS, Washington- 

street, corner of Water-street, Boston. 
THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC, and British Machin- 
est ; being a practical display of the Mapufactories and 
Mechanical Arts of the United Kingdom. By Jobu Nich- 
olson, Exq.—? vols. 100 plates. 4 
HISTORY of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. By Washington Irving, with a chert., 
TUE HUMORIST, a collection of entertaining tales, 
anecdotes, repartees, witty sayings, epigrams, Ron Mots, 
Jeu d’esprits, &c.—4 vols. with 40 colored By 
George Cruikshank. 
. LIMBIRD’S BRITISH NOVELISTS, in numbers to be 
sold separate, containing Vicar of Wakefield ; U of 
Lady Jnlia Mandevjil ; Man of Feeling ; History of 
selas ; The Italian ; Tales of the Genii 3 Mysteries of 
Udolpho ; Pompey the Little ; Castles of Athlin and Dun- 
bayne ; Man of the World ; Adventures of Joseph An- 
drews ; Journey fram this World to the Next ; Paul and 
Virginia ; Nature and Art; Scilian Romance ; Simpie 
Story ; Julia de Roubigne ; Old English Baron; Almoran 
and Himet ; Castile of Otranto ; History of —— * 
Humpurey Clinker ; Zeluco ; Elizabeth, or the ef 
Siberia ; Romance of the Forest. 

A New Assortment or Writina Boos Covens, near- 
ly 100 different kinds. 

TALISMMAN PLates—consisting of the following sab- 
jects, Mecready, as William Teil; The Serenade ; ‘The 
Devil’s Pulpit ; The Infant Saviour ; Scene on the Hud- 


son. 

LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE ,; published 
under the superintendance of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, London. This work 1s superin- 
tended by a committee of fifty gentlemen, of which H. 
Brougham, Esq. is Chairman, and is issued in numbersof 
32 pages, every fortnight ; illustrated with wood cuts 


throughout. . 
Works complete in 13 vols. embracing all 


Edgeworth’s 
that lady’s writings. 

POEMS BY BERNARD BARTON. ‘“ Modern days 
have furnished no happier instance of the alliance of Pue- 
try with sound religion. Mr. Barton, without awakening 
the passions, has fuund the means of touching the affec- 
tions ; the tesr which he produces, is chaste as the dew 
of Heaven ; the sympathy which he stirs, is such aa Au- 
gels may feel ; the joy which he imparts, is such as the 
father may share with his daughter, the sun with his 
mother.” —[British Review.} 


ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 
Muwnrogs & Yzeancis give notice that they have made 
arrangemeuts t6 receive from England, by the regular 
packets which leave Liverpool the sth of every month, 
any of the following Prriopicars ; and gentlemen can 
be supplied by subscribing at their store in Washingtou- 
street, where the terms may be known, vamely— ° 
in. Med. and Sarg. Journal ; London Med. Reposi- 
tory t's Oracle of Health ; Edin. Philos. Journal ; 
London Philos. Magazine ; Brande’s Quarterly Bom ied 3 
London Journal of Arts ; Repos. of Patent In 3 
Mechanics’ Magazine; Edinburgh Review 3 
Review ; Westminster Review ; Retrospective Review ; 
Monthly Review : Eclectic Review ; British Critic ; Lit- 
3 Monthly Do. ; 


3 Gentleman’s eee 
; Do. ; Blackwood’s je. ; Hone’s Every 


erary 

New_ Monthly 

Day Book ; European Magazine ; Asiatic Journal; Evan- 
ical istian Observer ; Ackennan’s Le- 


ee Bell: — bh La” i Lad 

3 le Assemblee ; La ‘e's ine 5 ‘s 
—X 
con, or Musical Magazine 3,Sporting Magazine ; Annale 
of Sporting ; London Magazine ; Johnson's Medico-Chi- 
rutgical Review ; Brewster’s Journal of Science ; For- 
cign Quarterly Review ; Literary Gazete ; Literary 
Chronicle ; Bell's Weekly Messenger ; Juvenile Quay- 
terly Review 3 Library of Useful Knowledge ; Londou 
jo aaa Technological Repvsitory ; J 
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. GOULD 
H’s removed tothe first heuse north of the Bavtist Meet- 
ing House, in Charlestewn, formerly oceupie? by H. 
Jackson, and ees his SPONGE BLACKING for the 
dativn of his cust sat the folluwing places, viz. 
Silas Pierce, & Co. Elm-street—Josinh Hayden, and E. 
Knowlton & Co. North Market-street—E. W. Baxter, Exe 
—— — Lincoln, near the heed of India 
arf. 

17 Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, Ch--!estown, 
Mass. Ask for Gould's Bponge Blacking, 1» yuu wish tobe 
particular. All orders punctually attended to. 

May 11. epty. 


_ JOSEPH BLUXOME, 
Fashionable Tailor and Woollen Draper. 
— —— \.is friends and the public, that he has cemav- 

ed to No. 3, Brattle-street, whtre he has received o fresh 
supply of CLOTHS AND C IMEKES, blue, lack, 
green, brown, olive. and other colors. Fashionable Vestings, 
and a variety of FANCY ARTICLES. ecusisting of Mand- 
kerchiefs, Stocks, Gloves, Saspendess, Collars, Miffvers, &ce 
&c. Ready Made CLOTHING, a general assortwent. 

J. B. respectfully soticits a share of patronage, and truste 
with some degree of confideuce of being abie tu give generat 
satisfaction. He takes this opportunity of annvencing that 
he has succeeded in the adjustment uf a aew plan of catiing, 








) which produces mot only an easy and handsome ft but ale 
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— 
Deaths. 

In this city, Mrs. Abigal D. Appleton, wife of Mr. Chas. 
A. Appleton, aged 26; Mr. Christopher Jordon, aged 2! ; 
Mrs. slary Sawyer, wife of Mr. Benjamin &. aged 57 5 Me. 
Bill Vose, aged 76. 

At the General Hospital, Mr. John Cleverly.—Also, Mrs. 
Deborah Mansfield, wife of Mr. George M. aged 43. This 
lady was one of the unfortunate persons who were woung- 
ed by the awful accident which occurred at the laying of 
the corner stune of the Methodist _meeting-bouse now 
erecting. She is reported to have died of consumption. 

In Quincy, on Sunday last, Mr. John Billings, aged 35 
years 5 ou Saturday last, Mr. Henry Trask, aged 26. 

In Wrentham, Mrs. Betsey Geurge, aged 44. 

In Haverhill, Mr. Danie! Appleton, aged 78. 

In Newburyport, Mr. V'iiam Russell. Davenport, aged 
2 3 Mrs. Ann Bassett, aged 72; Capt. David Godfrey, 

ed 3S. 

Bs Roche-ter, Miss Betsey Jenness, aged 23. 
In East Bridgewater, Mr. William Pyncheon, aged 72. 
In Lunenburg, Mrs. Olive Brown, aged 71. 

In » Mrs. Lewis, aged 67. 

In Walpole, Mr. Phinchas Boy dea, aged 62. 

In Sharon, Miss Sakina Curtis, aged 13. 

In Newbury, Capt. John E. Kelly, a¢ 

In New port, Capt. Michael Smith, aged {2 

Ja Plymouth, Mr. Elnathan S. Holmes, aged 32. 

In Sandwich, Mr. Jabez Nye, agec 79. 

In Rowley, Mr. Joseph Dresser, aged #8. 

In Concord, Mrs. Lucy Bigelow. aged 35. 

In Haverhill, Mr. Damiel Appleton, aged 78. 

in Edgartown, Mrs. Jane Norton, aged 62.; Miss 
Ann Francis Coffin, aged 12. 

in Deaborn, Me. Mr. John Raukins, aged 3. He 
served if the army of the — eight years, was 





in the batties of Lexington, Bunke: Hill, White Plains, 
Stillwater, Monmouth, and Trenton, was aleo present 
priscuer by the Indians, and with themi3 long tive and 
suffered greatly. . 
22 —* William Coffin, aged 26. 
In Jaffrey, Mr. William Marshall, aged 
In Nantucket, Mrs. Abiel, wife of Ua 
aged 7 ; Mr. Paul Coffin, #3; Mr. George Coffin, . 
In Newport, the widow of Capt. David Huntington, 
the widow of Deacon Jethro 
Briggs aged 90; and the widow of Mr. James Clask, aged 
in Deerfield, N. H. Gen. Benjamin Putter, fr many 
In Eastport, Mr. Silas Mason. 
In Goshen, N. ¥. Major Jobn Popino, aged 191. 
ed 23. * 
in the harbor of Stontevidco, (drowned) Br. Peter V. 


hibits a good style and forms « coat well appointed in oil 
arts to harmonize with the perfcet symimetry ¢f the human 
me. 
Gentlemen are requested to call and meke trial. as there 
will be nv obligation to take garments unless approved wf. 
Terms Cash. Latest Londum fashions seceived. 
ay 9. [eopbe 





SCHOOL WANTED. 
GENTLEMAN, who has been some years employed 
as Preceptor of an Academy in the country, and now 
has a good situation, but prefers a residence in Boston, 
wishes to take the place of some geutleman about to leave 
a well established choo in this city. A fair nea- 
tion would be given to any one willing to leave 


» Within a 
oe — Reneiey situation. Inqaire at this office. 
ay 2. 





ELEGANT FRENCH SHOES. 

ja received a complicte assortinent of Paris madé 
“hoes, of a v oy superio:n quality, and the latest fash- 

ion, consisting of black and colored morocco, kid 

nella, black and white «atin, and Gros de N: vik 

for sale by ISAAC WILLIAMS, No. 180, Washington- 

street. a May 2. 


COACH, PICTURE, AND WINDOW GLASS 

Comstantiy for zale at Ne. 49, Hanever-siseet, Bog 
ton and New Engiznd Crown and Cylinder Window 

Gless ; Sheet Glass, suitable for Cuach Windows, Pictures, 

&e. —ALS0— 

A general stortment of Painis; Oil ; Brushes, 4. 

Painting and Glaaing attended to at the above place. 


Jan 11 
Gtonee PUTMAN, Fashionshle Hair Cutter, takes thie 
method of informing the putvtir. in wal, that he st-i8 
coutinues at his old staud, No. 211, Washingtonestreet, s few 
doors north of the Marlborough H-tel, where he mav he 
found at all hours, and bopes, hy unreniutied imtustry and ae 
tentior to business, to merit aad receive theit cousinued pate 
ronace. 
Constantly for sale 23 above, 2 few Soren very 
tewpered KAZOKS. : epishy Jey as. 


ELEGANT INDIA etme 
Es hundred pairs -uperion auality ¢ a com 
4 plete assortment of Ladies, o, aad Chitdron’s sizety 


just received. and fox sale st low prices, by ISAAC WIL 
SAMS. No. 1, Washington-sireet, * 
t 


Oa. B. 
T7BANK NOTES ON INTEREST..cy 
NOTES onthe CITY BANK, bearing micrert, way be 
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FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
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at the capture of Burgoyne and Cornwallis. Was taken 
in Portsmouth, N. H. -- 
pr. Joba Fister, 
4 
the 8&b year of her age ; 
years Adjutant General of the >tate. 
At Sea, on buard the Delaware 74, Dr. Henry C. Pratt, 
Spurr, of thie city, aged 23. 


+° had on applicationto the © 
Apri: 29. u. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


GALAXY. 
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ish nation, The third point was, that the 
subject matter of the bill did not call for 
the interference of equity. The Lord 
Chancellor was of opinion that the demur- 
rer ought to be over-ruled. There was vo 
person in a’vondition to be a party en the 
record but the King of Spain ;_ aud under 
the circumstances of the case, his Majesty 
had g power to sue on behalfof his subjects; 
The demurrer was therefore over-ruled,and 








PAiscellanies. 


SELECTIONS FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. 


GOOD EATING. 

It greatly grieved us to think that Dr. 
Kitchiner should have died before our nu- 
merous avocations had allowed us an oppor- 
tunity of dining with him, and subjecting 
to the test-act of our experienced palate 


DOVER H 

ge Cc. MARCH tally tafocms hey 

the public that Re is still the Keeper of the 8 
in Dover, X. H. known by the name of the DOVER & 
where o> exertions wall be to mertta ¢ 
the public patronage. The following Stages arrive 
depart from bis house :-< 
The Accomatedation Stage to Bostoa and Lowell, 
of Newburyport, leaves the Dover Hotel ca Monda ‘ 
nesday, and Friday at 7A. M. and arrives ia L —JJ 
M. and at Bustun a6 P.M. Returniag, leaves ee | 
Lowel! on ‘Cuesday, Thursday and Saturday 0 8 A. Me 
arrives at Dover at? P.M. ; pames through Dar 
matket, Exeter, Amesbuiy, Newburyport, Ipewich 
Salem 


was extinct, would have instantaneously 
produced death. Mr. Johnson, Governor 
of the house of Correction, said the priso- 
ner was placed in his custody ou the 19th 
of December. He saw uothing to make 
him think him ao idiot. The witness went 
to the prisoner, and said to him—* You are 
very uneasy ; what do you keep sighing so 
for?” Heasaid he could not rest, and that 
be would tell him all about, it; he then 


may, never shall you be suffered again to 
contribute even a bitof Balaam to this 
Ma; azine.— (Black wood.] 


ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 
‘ MODERNS. 

Singing. Au affected whine of the 
voice unwarrantably associated with 
foreign jabber, combined unintelligibly 
show the considerable conceit in the little 


the hush of the cottar’s Saturday night— 
for it is in sweet Scotland we are walking 
in our drezam—auand know not, till we have 
stretched ourselves on a bed of rushes or 
of heather, that, “kind Nature’s eweet 
restorer, balmy sleep,” is yet among the 
number of our bosem friends, alas, daily 
dinsinish beneath fate or fortune, the 
sweeping scythe-stroke of death—or the 
whisper of some one poor, puny, idle, and 
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. ss A . “ ieu — — in their — * av lite 
his claims to immortality as a Cook and a . compass of a less mind,—“ sound, siguify- | .4i4 “| had goneto Rainham with some | the defendants were onered to put iat The Mail Stage to Boston, hy wey of Newbery <t . 
(Christian. The Doctor had, we know, a ee — — —* les of satiety in ent- ing nothing.” — — ond —— overtook the boy | answer within a month. the Daves ictal tlendan, Weder-tar ont Fits Pry _ 

dread of Us,—not altogether unulinyed by ing. It is produced in us hy three plate- Dancing. Anelegant and delightful ex- on a donkey, and asked him where he was| - ——— —— itself are differ- | Bees. Returning. leaves Newbury 


t Tuesday, These 
and Saturday afier the arrival of Ue Mail Stage Gan 

and arrives at Dover at 12 o'clock woun; passes thi 
haw, Newmarkeigkacter, Amesbury, Newburyport, 


ercise, the unity of mind and bady in grace- 
ful movements and pleasing attitudes, 


delight,—and on the Dinner to Us, which bar 


going ; Le told me he was going to Bintry. 
he had mevitated for nearly a quarter of a 


fuls of hotch-potch—and to the eyes of an ) : 
: 7 Isaid I] would show him the way, and | 


ordinary observer, our dinner would seem 


~~ 


are 


ent at different periods. It was said the, * 
R 


other day of a celebrated politician, that al- 


century, he knew and felt must have hung | 14 be at an end. But no--strict! : giving a social amusement to one by its) wont and showed him the way. I came : and Salem. * ‘ * 
at y speaking, 2 ici eother ; practical- : : though he was adishonest man, and HotlO | The Accommodation Stage to Bostva and Lowell, by gy 
his reputation with posterity—his posthu- | j, j, just going to begin. About an hour case and elasticity to th 7? back before he did. 1 waited on the rond, + —* sted, he could not be charged with | of Haverhill, leaves the Bover Hotel on Tuewlay, Thais, *— 


ly recommended in youth, and a respectful 
observance of in old age. 
Playing Cards. An amusement ingen- 


anous fame. We understand that there is 
an unfinished sketch of that Dinner among 
abe Boctor’s papers, aud that the design 


outside the town, until the boy came. We , ftw 


went back again the same way. The boy 
got off the donkey in Elman-lane. 1 ask- 


and Saturday at 7 A. M. and arrives at Lowell at § DB, 
andat Boston at6 P.M. Returning, leaves Boston and Be 
el at 8 A. M. and arrives at Dover at TP. ML, 
through Durham, Newmarket, Exeter, Kingston, 


ago did we, strnding on the very beauti- 
ful bridge of Perth, see that identical sal- 
fun, with his back-fin just visible above 


immorality ; meaning, taat his love of the 
fuir sex was confined to the lady he had 


4 
4 
_ ne 
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* ~~ —* 3 v se) : , married. On the other hand, Pope said of | yi 4. ing. 
ia magnificent. Yet, perhaps, it is better | 16 translucent tide arrowing up the ‘Tay iously invented, with good intent to ban-| ed himto get off. ‘The first thing I did was, I Sir Jobn Suckli ees! tn ma Pane — —————— huma 
for his glory that Kitchiner should have . ° — »ish the reserve of mixed society and pre- hed hi P k ate ; | Sit John Suckling, that he waz “a l J , ihy way 

ery i bold asa bridegroom and nothing doulbt- inwidi 2 at . Canal pushed nun on to his bac bear a §g ? ) rell deb shed: meanin bunk, leaves the Dover Hotel every day (except ere 
died without attempting to embody in| ;,, a, . * vent invidious distinctions, under limita- | hefore I did this ĩ had got the brace in my | mnn, ax well as debauched; m G+ | yA. M. and arrives at Portland al 6 PM's letew 
fi he I f that Di lt might ing that he should spend his honey-moon tions; a quiet and rational method of di- : -” | thathe was dishonest, and not to be trust: | every day except Sunday,and arrives at Dower at 5PM pee punid, 
orms the Idea of that Dinner. might | among the gravel beds of Kinnaird or dag myst d dapted hand ready, in case heshould make a uolse. | oy re cards was | troush 8. Berwick, Berwick, Well, Kennebuat anda will 
have been a failure. How tiable to imper- verting the mind, and better adapted to] 7 sponid not have dune it if he had not | °“- ‘ y : 3 


The accommodation Stage to Portland, by way of Alle 
leaves the Dover Hotel on Yuesday, Thursday aad 
at8 A.M. and arrives at Poftland at 6 P.M. 
leaves Portland at 8 A.M. Moadey, Wedn aad 
and arrives at Dover at 3 P. 0.5 passes through 8. 


Moulenearn,or the rocky sofas of the ‘Tum- 
mel, or the green marble couches cf the 
Tilt. What has become now of the sense 
of satiety in eating ? Joln—the castors! 


told me,’ sayshe, ‘by the late Duke of 
Buckingham (Sheftield,) who had it from 
old Lady Dorset herself? There were 
cards made in France, and marked in such 


the old than young. 
Conversaziones. An assemblage of talent- 
ed friends, combined in cheerful conversa- 


fection the materiel on which he had to 
wotk ! How defective the instruments !— 
Yes—yes—happier fur was it for the good 


re au 
w une 
ower ! 
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* 
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shrieked. I putthe brace around his neck, 
and pulled ittight till he could not scream ; 
Il ihen searched his pockets, and took the 


. : — 3 Berwick, Alfred, Buxton and Gorkaw. —J 
old man that he should have fallen asleep : mar ev tion for the promotion of accomplishments, knite from his waistcoat-pocket. 1 had ; waleh, Bibel, — gerd 4 
with.ebe Gndimmed idenof that unattempte | -ketchup-- | uve further extension of knowledge, aud he knife of him befi | iece | @ Way as to be known only to the possess | op ye Hiicl on Weduerde et? A Bic wed Phociy b 
in his i insti i inly | PEAS and potatoes, with a very little butter I tual instruction of each- other hed she Knife of him Gefare, to cut © pie or. Now my Lady Dorset was of a third | S.ndwich at 7 P.M. y leaves Sandwich on T Se po o bu 
ed Dioner in bis imagination, than, vainly |", biscuit called “ rusk"—and the the mutual ins tea — of bread and cheese. Litheu cut his throat. inion in ethics, and appears to have con- | ¥-and arrives et Dover at 6 ®.M.; leaves Dover os Baie. sammlet 
Cogtendiag with the physical evil _inher- memory of the hotch-potch is as het of Theatricals. | A mimic representation, Then | dragged him across the field halt’a es J mp a pears : CON | 17 A.M. aud arrives at Sandwich aT P.M.) ogee — 
ent in matter, have detected the Bichop's Babylon the Great. That any jigot of — thet * £8 che ward's actags,” & turlong. Then } cut him open all the way 9 wy Past — amg Sag “se oa —— ings ea eh me * re 
foot in the first course, aud died of'a broken | 1 ion exquisite though —— a. ed five- | "St mares of « character,the ag down. Jcuta piece of his liver out, and a immoral. id ae * hoa AT ae wich on Mondey of @ A.M. and erriven at Balee at ° home 
heart. . ‘i 4 "| of taste and enunciation; a desirable re. al i . | by hin lwok a very odd pride In boasting of her | pyc, by Great Falls Factory, through Rochester 
: fearsold black-faced most assprediv be “ A : Jaid it down where Le was, close by him.j oo .. ty ge : ; rvs 4 . oa | 
*The * Traveller’s Oracle,” now publish- y wiht ‘ole tional F t * Oerenuon, calculated to improve, instruct, | 7 yen left him and went h ome. When 1 temiliarities with Sir John Suckling. She ~ * 2 Hille, Middleton — New Du " 
ed “ol ‘ , ked |C2" With any rational hopes of success d delicht, by “ holdi "1. ere, th : is the mistress and god:ess in his poems ; | 5" olfborough, vnborvugh, Moultontoreagh, f 
d by Mr. Colburn, is throughout marked | oo end against a haunch of venison, will | *" SNE, HY NONING as Ch. “FC, NHC | got out of the gate into the road, | washed Nee adel alates ace ae le ; mich, Ac. ty Plymouth. a 2 th 
i lariat ° 2 — pers P Pce, y e er an mout : 
by the amiable peculiarities of the de-| 1. a acorted by no devout lover of truth, | “Y7Or UP to pature. my hands and the knife, and put the knife { E y ; we 2 whic 


funct,—and we hope to give such an analy- 
ais of itas shall induce thousands to be- 
come purchasers of the two well-printed, 
pleasant, and useful little volumes. 

“ Travelling,” it is well remarked by our 
poor dear dead Doctor, “is a recrention 
to be recommended, especially tu those 
whose employments are sedentary,—who 
are engaged in abstract studies,—whose 


herself to the printer. ‘This the Duke of 
Buckingham used to give, asone imstance 
of the fondness she bad to let the world 
kuow how well they were ucquainted.’ 
We know what was slone, with good repu- 
tation, in Charles the Second’s time, from 
the Memoirs of the gaubling Count de 
Grammont; bat even in the preceding 
age, which isthe one before us, Evelyn 


Chess. A noble game that kings may 
play at, teaching forethought, judgement, 
discretionary power, and just — 3a 
skilful, martial and ennobling ornament, 
which, to play well, superior intellect alone 
can accomplish. 

Poetry. The gift of the gods ; a charm, 
unknown to vulgar minds ; an emanation, 
showing the blended qualities of har- 


the Dover Hotel every morning (except Bunda 
7 aud arrives at Portsmouth at half pan 9. *. 
Portsmouth every afternoon (except Sunday) at 5 
at Dover at 7. 

The 8. Berwick, Dover, aud Portsmouth Mail § 
S. Berwick every morning at 6 o'clock, and arrives at 
at 7; leaves Dover at half past 9 aud arrives at 

113 heaves Portemouth after the arrival of the G 
from Boston and arrives at Dover at 3 P.M. and 8. 
at 2. 
The Dover and Great Falls Accommodation Stage 
the Dover Hoicl every evening (except Sunday) afer the 


into my left hand breeches pocket, and 
wiped my bands on my pocket-handker- 
chiet—my little blue one, which was in wy 
right hand coat-pocket. 1 went home 
directly. When I} came to Efman-park 1 
threw the knife away, overthe hedge, as 
farasf could. Several witnesses deposed 
to the unsound state of mind of the prisen- 


Try the two by alternate platefuls—and 
you will uniformly find that you leave off 
after the venison. That “ sense of satiety 
in enting,” of which Dr. Kitchiner speaks, 
was produced by the Tay salmon devour- 
ed above—but of all the transitory feelings 
of us transitory creatures on our tranait 
through this transitory world, in which the 


the 
the o 
188 


the 
3h 
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week 





4 ixal « Portsmouth and Boston Sta and 
5 oe “ or. 2 out twent ’ rival of the , ey d mal 

minds have been -eunk ina state of mor- | Doctor aeserts nature will not main ony mony, of diction, quick thought, and acute os, Unncury onus for aie vy, | acenses ‘the ladies of taking all advantages | (reat Falls at 6 P. Moy leaves Great Falls ve h 

: Ree sudden transitions, the most transitory 2p hie minutes, and then returned the following wine babty | (0xcePt Suuday) at 6 A. M. and arrives at Dover at 7. A , there 
bit melancholy by hypochandriasis,—or, | ovo. experienced by us, is the { sensibility. verdict :—* Not Guilty, being of unsound | ** play.” My Lady Dorset was probabiy | jcaves the Dover Hotel on Sundays for Great Fells at », ane 
by wiiat is worst of all, a lack of domestic — TL * 3 — * a Music. The elysium of the soul, the| \indar the time of the comraission of the | 0ve of them. It is certain that, in — yo on ae es — 

1°; 3 x — ® . a 3 * 3 3 > rer. : 
felicity. Nature, however, will not suffer seen it for a moment existing on the dis- soother of our sorrows, the swect dispenser | omice.” The@ourt ordered the prisoner | @@ stratagems of this kind to her admirer, | pover Hotel on Monday, Wedsesdep ced Friday at 8 they 


any sudden transition; and, therefure, it 
is improper for people accustomed to a 
sedentary life, to undertake suddenly a 
journey, ducing which they will be exposed 


of delight, the talisman of love, the mar- 
tail courier of bravery, the spheric inspirer 
of devotion, nay, all that is great and noble 
in our nature, all that is kind and benevo- 


she was far from thinking she dishonoured 
the memory of one whose notice she con- 
sidered anhonour. We may see, from her 


and arrives at Concord at 5 P.M. Returning, leaves Com 
un Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday at 7 re and 
Dover at 2 P. M. sses through Durham, 
Epsom, and Chichester. 
This Line ccnnects at Northwood with a Line 


appearance of the hotch-potch—dying on 
the appearance of the Tay salmon—once 
more noticeable as the last plate of the 


to be kept in close costody until his Majes- 
ty’s pleasure should be known. 
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to long and violent jolting. The case here 
‘is the same as if one accustomed to drink 
water should, all at once, begin to drink 
wine.” 

Now, had the Doctor been alive, we 
should bave asked him what he meant by 
“Jong and violent jolting.” Jolting is aow 
absoiutely unknown in England, aud it is 


—and wedefy the most sedentary gentle- 
man living to be more so, sitting ia an easy 
chair by his parlour fire-side, than in a 
cushioned carriage spinning along the 
turnpike. But for the trees and hedge- 
rows all galloping by, he would never 
~ know that he was hiaself in motion. ©The 
truth is, that no gentleman can be said, 
now-a-days, to Jead a sedentary life, whe 
is wot constantly travelling before the in- 
sensible touch ef MeAdam. Louk at the 
first twenty pecple that come towering by 
on the roof of a Highflyer or a Defiance. 





Sreshment und repose, if you wish to PRE- 


noble fish melted away—extinguished sud- 
dealy by the vision of the venison—again 
felt for an instant—and but for an instant 
—for lo! a brace and a half of us fine 
grouse asever expanded their voluptuous 
bosoms to be devoured by hungry love ! 
Sense of satiety in eating indeed ! If you 
please, my dear friend, one of the backs 
—pungent with the most palate-piercing, 


travelling—and fatigue. “ When one be- 
gins,” he says, “to be low-spirited and 
dejected, to yawn often and be drowsy, 
when the appetite is impaired, when tie 
smallest movement occasions a fluttering 
of pulse, when the mouth becomes dry, 
and is sensible of a bitter taste, seek ‘re- 


YENT ILLNEsS, already beginning to take 
place.” Why, our dear Doctor, illness in 
such a deplorable case as this, is just about 
to end, and death is beginning to take 
place. Thank» Gud, it is a condition to 
which we do not remember ever being, 


lent is inspired by the magic of music ; and 
man * that has not music in his soul is fit 
for treason, stratagem, and spoil.” 
ANCIENTS. | 
Singing. Nature’s first melody, heaven's 
intonations of the voice, given to the most. 
sensitive charm the imagination, tranqull- 
ize the mind, delight the listening ear; the 


vet, with allits frigid formality of sink-slide 
and curtsey for the high, and the Roger de 

Coverly sort of laborious exercise for pro- | 
moting health in the low ; a movement of 
the body, actuated by the “ mind’s con- 
struction,” “ better ordered in France.” 
Playing Cards. A silent system of “ beg- 
garing your veighbor,” practically and 
peacefully picking his pocket, to the utier 
destruction of his temper and your owe 
principle ; an incubus on the understand- 
ing, and a lock-jaw on all conversation. 
Conversaziones. A party of profound, 
preciseable, and pragmatical pedants, per- 


‘soon extinguished by the noisome damp; 


We have heard of many instances where- 
in frightit is said, has produced very strange 
effects upon the huinan system. The fol- 
lowing account we give upon the authority 
ofa highly respectable medical gentleman, 
resident in London. Atthe timeof the fu- 
neral of hislate Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, a gentleman well ‘sown for bis 
antiquarian researches, desee:...ed into the 


rious coffins, While thus engaged, and ab- 
sorbed in theugtit, he heard the door of the 
cemetery close with an appalling sound ; 
the taper fell from his hand, and he remein- 
ed petrefied by the knowledge of his awful 
situation, entonibed withthe dead. He had 
not power to pick up the taper, which was 


and he imagined that the cemetary would 
not be re-opened uutil another royal inter- 
ment should take place ; end thatthus he 
must soun, from the effects of ſamine, be 
numbered with the dead. He swooned, and 
remained insensible for some time. At 


ladyship’s notions, how lightly they regard- 
ed in those times what would justly be 
consi‘lered in our own as pracjices unwor- 
thy of a manof honour. What completes 
the curiosity of this anecdote is, that Shef- 
field, Duke of Buckingham, from whom 
Pope had thestory, was the most notorious. 
gambler of his time, even when the vice 
had gone out of fashion. He is accused of 


main unhung this time next year.’ 
be observed, that Aubrey, who says no 
shopkeeper would trust our poet with six- 
pence, og account of his being such a 
gamester, insinuates nothing against his 
honesty; and Sir William Davenant, who 
survived him, and who was‘ no immoral 
man, though debauched,’ is mentiqned as 
his ‘intimate friend,’ and one that ‘loved 
him entirely.” The way in which ‘Suck- 
ling used to ‘envisage’ his losses, and sur- 
mount them, and shake his plumes in their 
tecth, has something in it highly character- 
istical. When he- was. at his lowest ebb, 
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place to Gilmantun aud Meredith at Duver with the 


en place in the time of the arrival and depasture of @ 
the Boston or Dover Stages. ; 


specting Stages and Stage routs 
Febi . 
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ortland. , 
J.C. M. would observe, that no new arrangement. init 


Books for all the Stages which leave Dover ia ony J 
jon are kept at the Dover Hotel, where any iafe ; 
will be freely give. ey 


ent 





universal satisfaction it has giveo to those whu ho⸗· 
the very high celebrity it has repidl acyuived, aud 
that it is frequently * 

is a very agreeable 
effectual. 


rections, the fullowing are-offered for the cousider 
those who are unacquainted with the medicine. * 


teaded with a bad couch, and 
by the recommendation of a fi 
etable Pulmonary Balsam : and was completely c 
use of two bottles. 


with the prevailing Influenza, I continued, for the a 

two years, to he troubled with a bad cough, great ’ 

breathing. —— in the 
the 
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VEGETABLE PULMONARY | ne in | 


of Eugland the Doctor speaks. No doubt, | ,, Tacaiidints tennet : i breath of heaven, “the concord of sweet | Royal cemetery, at Windsor, after the in- | Siving an annual dinner to the reigning Tike Lungs, This Balees hen Soon al PEwhich u 

some occasional jolting might still be dis- ee ‘all t 2 aa (ev =) ex⸗ sounds” : terment find taken place, and busily engag- | S#arpers, whom he welcomed with a re- | extraordinary succes, —— — 8 
covered among the lanes and eross-ronds B . the Doct —* —* eq set of Dancing. The stately hoop-sailing min- | ed himself in copying inscriptions from va- markuble toast, ‘Gentlemen, may weall re- | Oe Eind. The hest evidence ia itt favor eries sade ou 
—but, though violent, it could not he long — ee cae eeneee. wt " It is to 
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and its operation is apealy the co 
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Certificate of Abiczer Alger, Jr. of West Br 
Having heed, scized wie very A ee cold, whi 

itting of bluod, | wes aft 
ad, tu aeke trial of 


ABIEZER 
Certificate of Leonard Stoddard. 
Tothe Public.—Having been seized in the winteré 


side, great deb 
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‘ 7 7 rae! imme ith bad digestion of 
What can be more sendentary ? Only look : sonally persisting to preach profasely those | jenvth recovering himself, he rose upon his said Davenant, thea would he make him- | Re pe ceed theec diatt * Tey Witty, 
L s oe s Q ° . ingu psc ; : 
at that elderly gentleman. with -@ wig,— | Y'Y — — —— Who exer aw | shorough-fare-eared friends who possess | knives placed his hands upon a mouldering | *¢!f most gorgeous ip apparel, and say IC we of Auderson’s Cough Drops the Ladies 6 teh in 
— arte 3 3 us yawn ? ordrowsy ? or with our appetite | ihe patience to listen to them. ra “ exalted his spirits. and gave him the great- | celebrated remedies, without About the fat Tye B 
evidently a parson, —jammed in between a impaired, except on the withdrawal of the Pp n D tl coffin, and,to use his own words, “felt ; iG. | Hast! obtaived a bottle of the Pu 
brave of buxom virgins, ou their way down | '"!! as —3 4 Theatricals. A periwig-pated persona- | strengihto pray.” Arecollection then dar- | “St chance of good luck. His mazniG- | The benctcial effect was liste} and in the com id of 
‘ table-cloth ? or lowespirited, but when the | ion of vice in. high life id woe t a S950 P cence accompanied bim wherever he went, | three mooths ny health was a as it had be 
io Doncaster races, Could he be more | Giontivat was at ebb ? Who dare declare ton of vice in. high life, aud depravity in | ted across his mind, that he had heard the b j P last ten years. LEONARD STop pre 
sedentary, during the psalm, in hig own | 114 | esata den? *? | dow ; a distorted representation of nature,| workmen say that about noon they should | 8d Was made to bear upon all hig pursults. | “pochester, N. ¥. Nov. 21, 1827. thes 
pulpit ? é that he ever saw our mouth dry or sensi: | ade up of rant,grimace atid show,hy those | revisit the cemetery, and take away some When he took his journey into Somerset- | an eminen: Physiican of New-Rampsbire writes pnilors 
: . . sible of a bitter taste, since we gave over I itv leads th o seek in absurd a ie . : -_ | shire, to rake with cavatiers and write on | satisfied the Vegeiahle Pula Balsam is 0 valuable 1. Wi 
We must object, ton, to the illustration . 5 whose vanity leads them to seek In absurd | plumes, &c. which they leftthere. This) o'.7.°. ; : . cine. It has lately been used et : u 
“ munching rowans? Put your finger on tis) he babb! 3 * — Socinianism, he rede like a prince ‘for all : Rd wed with compte — Fan indl 
of wine and water. Let no man who has : display the bie reputation i tearing | somewhat calmed his spirits. Soon efter Here vere lung complaint, attended with the raising nary ee 
: -, | our Wrist, at any moment vou choose, from : “oN % Hall ; — inanner of equipage,’ and had a cart-load | which had resisted every other prescription.” *— ir d 
been accustomed to drink water, be afraid passions to rags. o more on’t Hal! if} 120’clock he heard the doors turn upon 2 : _eeneir duc 
all ut once to begin to drink wine. Let te Hom —— » from Junuary * — thou lov’st me.” “ I pray you avoid it.” | their grating hinges ; he called for assist- | °f Books in tis train. At London he gave LOWE & REED No ate em ww (ena cenly e 
* os 0 co on ene loon Oe its pulsation you may recti ar-| id ae alee * ave ertai Ine atmommeea to neal — 
him, without fear or trembling, boldly fill a vate bee Kendal'e S etme Bors 7% Chess. Asiupid, selfish game, invented | ance, and-was soon conveyed to the regi- | °" entertainment to a great number of ln- rin street) of RAYMOND GOOLE, 12, ¥ Cat and | 


bumper to his mogt gracious Majesty the 
King—then the Duke of Clarence and the 
Navy—then. Wellington and the Army. 
These three bumpers will have made him 
anew man. We have no objection what- 
ever to his drinking, in animated succes- 
sion, the Apotheosis of the Whigs—the 
Angler’s Delight —the Cause of Liberty all 
eyer the World—Christopher North— 
Maga the lwmortal. “Nature will not 
suffer any sudden transition !” «Will she 
not ? Look at our water-drinker now. 
His very own mother cguld not know him 
» =-he has lost ail resemblance to his twin- 
brother, from whom, two short hours ago, 
you could not have distinguished him but 
for a slight sear on hiabrow—so complete- 
Jy is his apparent personal identity lost, 
that it would be impossible for him to es- 
tablish an alibi. He seee a figure in the 
mirror above the chimney-piece, but has 
not the slightest suspicion that the rosy- 
faced Bacchanalian js himeelf, the water- 
drinker—but then he takes care to imitate 
the manual exePvise of the phantom—-lift- 
ing. his glass to his lips at the very same 
moment, as if they were both moved by 
one soul ! 
The Doctor then well remarks, that it is 
impossible to lay down any rule by which 
to regulate the number of miles a man may 
journey in a day, or to prescribe the precise 
number of ounces he ought to eat; but 


But the Doctor proceeds—“ By raising 
the temperature of my room to abvut 65 
degrees, » broth diet, and taking a tea. 
spoonful of Epsom salts in half a jint of 
warm water, and repeating it every half 
hour till it moves the bowels twice or 
thrice, aud retiring to rest an\hour or two 
sooner than usual, have often very speedi- 
ly got rid of colds,” &c. 
There is no great harm in acting as 
above ; although we should recommend a 
screed of the Epsome. A tea-spoonfal of 
Epsom salts in kalfa pint of warm water, 
reminds one, some-how-or-other, of Tits. 
A small matter works a Cockney. It is 
not so evszy—that the Cuckneys well know 
—to move the bowels of old Christopher 
North. We do vot believe that a tea- 
spoonful of anything in this world would 
have any scrious effect onthe Editor of this 
Magazine. We should have no hesitation 
to back him against so much corrosive 
sublimate. He would dine out on the day 
he lad bolted that quantity of arsenic ;-- 
and would, we verily believe, rise triumpk- 
ant from a tea-spoonful of Pruasic acid. 


We could mention a thousand cures for 
celds, et cetera, more efficacivus than a 
broth diet, a warm room, a tea-speonful of 
Epsom salts, early ronsting. What say 
you, dear subscriber or contributor,to half- 
a-dozen tumblers of hot toddy ? Your 


fur all born dumb, catculated to improve 
prison discipline, perpetuated only to pre- 
serve quietness in society. 
Poetry. A sort of regimental torture of 
the English langusge. where 


‘¢ Rank and file, the verb and nqun 
Agree to march each ether down,”” 


a sacrificing of seuse to sound. 
Music. A confused jingling of sounds 
on wind or other instruments; an imper- 
tinent intrusion te which listeners lend 
their ears, and which some deluded people 
consider pleasent; a good soporific, and 
only to your hear, see and say-nothing sort. 
of folk. . 


Extraordimary excitement prevailed in 
the town of Thetford, in consequence of 
the trial of John Kenny, for the murder of 
William Moore, taking place. All the 
passages to the court were so crowded as 
to render access extremely difficult to the 
counsel and personsconcetned. ‘The cir- 
cumstances of the murder, which rivalled 
in their appalling details the most revolting 
fictions of the German “ tales. of terror,” 
couk! well account for the eagerness of pub- 
lic curiosity, which was manifested upon 
this occasion. One of the counts in the in- 
dictment charged the prisoner with having 
produced the death of the decessed by 
strangulation, the other with haying caus- 
ed his death by tearing out his entrails and 


ons ofday. His clothes were damp, and 
« horrible dew hung upon his hair, which 
in the course ofa few hours, turned from 
dark black to grey, and soon after to white, 
The pain which he felt iu the scapula dur- 
ing the period of his incarceration, he de- 
scribed to our informant to be dreadfal. 
This is, perhaps, the best authenticated ac- 
count upon record of a man’s hair turning 
grey from fright. 
On Friday night (March 14th) the Mar- 
uis of Wellesley appeared in the House of 
—3 for the first time since his return 
from Trelund, and it was evident that this 
was bis first meeting with very many of the 
Noble Lords who were present, and who 
weleomed him most cordially. Lurd Grey 
particularly engaged him ; but what crea- 
ted great surprise was the meeting between 
the Marquis and the Duke of Wellington, 
a stiff aud stately, but slight inclination of 
the head being the only recognition that 
passed between the Noble Brothers. The 
Marquis, itis known, has been made to feel, 
as well asothers, whata cajiricious thing 
Regal and Royal friendship sometimes is. 
But if report speaks trily, it is not alone of 
Reval negkhet he has to complain, having 
alse experienced # brother's slight. Tt was 
stated on Friday night, that until that mo- 
ment the Duke and Marquis had not met 


dies of quality, all beauties and young, 
where every delicacy to be found in Eug- 
land was brougit uvon the table, and the 
lust service consisted of silk stockings, gar- 
ters and gloves. This is like poetry invit- 
ing its heroines, and sitting down to table 
ina gallant shape. Loves and ‘ winged 
words’ take a circuit of the board, and fan 
up the lustre in their looks. 


Rain out oF a cLEAR SKY. In a work 
* De Varia Historia,’ written after the man- 
ner of lian, by Leonico Tomeo, au ele- 
gant scholar of the 15th century, we meet 
with the following pretty story: When 
Phalautus led his cclony cut of Sparta into 
the south of Italy, be consulted thé oracle 
of Apollo, and was informed he should 
know the region he was to inhabit, by the 
fuli of a plentiful shower out of a clear 
sky. Full of doubt and anxiety at this an- 
swer, and unable to meet with any one 
who could interpret itto him, he took his 
departure, arrived in Italy, but could suc- 
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ceed in occupying no region—in capturing 
nocity. Thismade him fall to consider- 
ing the oracle more particularly, upon 


undertaken a fvolish project, and that the 
gods meant to tell him so; for that a sky 
should be ciear, and yet the rain out of it 
plentiful, now seemed to him a manifest 
impossibility. Tired out with the enxious 
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unerring in exercise as the sense of satiety 
is in eating. 

We sny the Doctor well remarks, yet 
not altogether well ; for the rnle does not 
seem to hold always goud either in exer- 
cise or in eating. What more common 


than to feel one-self very much fatigued— 


quite done up as it were—and uttwilling to 
stirfhand or foot. 
en—tira-lira—aor suddenly the breezes 
blow a:nong the clouds, that forthwith all 
begin compaingaing in the sky—or quick 
as lightning the sunshine in a moment re- 
sustitatcs a drowned day—or tipping 
along, all by her happy self, to the sweet 


Up goes a lark in heav- 


decrease, reveals deeper and deeper still 
the romantic Highland scenery of the 
Devil's Punch Bow! ? Adde tot small-beard- 
ed oysters,all redolent of the salt-sea foam, 
and worthy, as they stud the Ambrosial 
brodd, to be licked off all at ouce by the 
lambent tongue of Neptune. That an- 
tiquated calumny against the character of 
toasted cheese—that, forsooth, it is indi- 
gestible—has been trampled under the 
‘march of mind ; and, therefore, you may 
tuck in a pound or so of dovble Glouces- 
ter. Other patients laboring under ca- 
tarrh, may, very possibly, prefer the roast- 
ed how-towddy—or the green goose from 





allthe west, and drop in, perhaps, among 


ed,a boy, had been sentte atown called 
Bintry, a few miles from whee he lived, 
ow an ass belonging to his cousin, and had 


whoin he had inquired the way. A woman 
passing the roac had aiso heard the de- 
ceased scream, in a field contiguous. to the 
roal. When Kenny was arrested, his 
clethes were discovered to be stained with 
blood. The horrible state in which the 
body was found was deseribed as fullews: 
William Reed went to plough on Monday 
morning, the 17th of December. Up the 
cornor of the field he saw what he thought 
wasa human body. The entrails were 


been seen incompany with the prisoner, of 


the marquis caine from Ireland. The cause 
of such estrangement must, of course, be 
unknown to the world. 

In the Courtof Chancery, was heard a 
cause inwhich no less a personage than 
the king of Spain was plaintiff. The de- 
fendants were Hullet aud Son. The cause 
has been pending in Equity for a cuonsidera- 
ble time, and several interlocutory orders 
bave been pronounced in consequence of 
the applications of the parties interested in 
a very large sum of money, upwards of 
200,0001., paid by the French Government 
as a liquidation of the claims of tl.e Spanish 


come with him, and towk such a draught 
of sleep, as the fatigueof sorrow is indulg- 
ed with, like other toil. His wife loved 
him ; and as he lay thus tenderly in her 
lap, she kept looking upon bis face, till, 
thinking of the diseppointment he bad met 
with, and the perils he had still to undergo, 
she began to weep bitterly, so that the 
tears fell plentifully upon him, and awoke 
him. He looked up, and seeing those 
showers out of her eyes, hailed at last the 
oracle for his wife’s name was thra, 
which signifies “a clear sky;” and thus he 
knew that he had arrived at the region 
where he was to settle. 
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